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SOME ‘ISSUES 
EDITORIAL 


ARE MISSIONARY RESULTS WORTHWHILE? 


‘Among modern fashions is that of non-missionary people criticizing, 
summing up and evaluating missions in China. The criticism we do 
not object to: it punctures our complacency and breaks up our mental 
inertia. But to have a non-missionary tell us that the “present outlook 
for Christianity is not bright,” that it has “never obtained a firm hold” 
on China and that it is “very doubtful’ that it “can even hold its own 
in the future years” is quite another matter. Such are some of the ideas 
set forth by Wilbur Burton, formerly connected with the Nationalist News 
Agency at Wuhan, in Current History, June, 1929. 


Now this journal makes it a practice to give two sides of a case. 
Why, then, when it comes to a journalist’s views of mission work in 


China is this commendable policy ignored? Is the public more interested 
in pessimistic and superficial views thereon than in those more optimistic 
and judical? That in our opinion a less fragmentary article might be 
written is not due to a desire to minimize the losses missions and churches 
have sustained or to dodge the fire of criticism that has peppered us. 
Right here, however, emerges a point that our non-missionary 
appraisers overlook. Recent criticism has not, it is true, brightened 
our sky: at times, indeed, these clouds of criticism have chilled us! 
Yet has it made us think; and, what is équally important, it shows that 


a in’ China is significant enough for her thinkers to deem it 
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worthwhile to scrutinize it. Christianity has won the intellectual at. 
tention of China! Likewise we feel that the influence of Christianity 
through its schools and hospitals and the leaders turned out therefrom to 
serve their country, outside as well as inside the Church, is much greater 
than the passing references thereto made by this journalist imply. 

This is not to say that the future of Christianity in China is free 
from dangers and difficulties. Far from it! We have “declined during 
the past three years’”—numerically! But we have gained in spiritual 
insight and determination. But how could a journalist, viewing us only 
from the outside, know that? We have lost some property and some 
Christian groups. But these are a small proportition only of our total 
invested capital and our ten thousand Christian centers. But how do 
these losses prove that Christianity will lose its foothold ? 

This journalist shows not only a superficial insight into the deeper 
aspects of Christianity, he is also not always quite fair. The National 
Christian Council, he says, is a ‘decidedly Modernist and pro-Nationalist 
organization of missionaries.”” For the “Modernist” touch, whatever he 
“means thereby, he quotes a small group of critics who have now passed 
off the stage while the N. C. C. has gained in strength. To be pro- 
Nationalist does not seem to be a mortal sin for a group mainly Chinese; 
for the N. C. C. is not an “organization of missionaries.’’ Then, too, 
he makes much of the blatant utterances of one or two militaristic mission- 
aries in 1927 and says nothing about the numerous statements made by 
missions and individuals sympathizing with China's desires; statements 
which, by the way, stirred another kind of criticism. 

We do not object to the truth; but we would like to have it all 
placed together fairly. We are inclined, for many reasons, to feel that 
Christianity has obtained a footing in China, though making it firm 
and learning how to walk wisely and well are still problems of the 
future. 


MISSIONARY FREEDOM 


~ What shall be the relation of the missionary to the Chinese Church? 
Should the mission, so far as concerns work shared with the Church, 
be “submerged” in the latter? In some cases, such as that of the 
Anglicans and Methodists, the mission is practically “submerged” in 
the China ecclesiastical organization; in others it runs parallel to the 
churches concerned. That missions as such have no direct represent: 
ation on the National Christian Council implies that they are already 
subordinate to, ff not “submerged” in, the Church, so far as the latter 
acts nationally. 
But should this process go further? The South China Regional 
Conference (March 18, 1929) made such “submergence” or “trans- 
ference” essential to the “realization of the complete autonomy of the 
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- Chinese Church.” “Therefore the administration of the various forms 


of work hitherto carried on by the Missions’’, one of its Findings reads, 
“should be transferred to the Church as soon as possible.’’ ‘‘Mission- 
aries,’ furthermore, “shall be directly responsible to'the Chinese Church, 


and their status shall be the same as that of Chinese Church workers.” 


No other regional conference took such action. Nevertheless this 
challenge must needs be met. 

Can missions and missionaries responsible to boards across the 
ocean fit into the needs and psychology of a Chinese Church (or group 
of churches) that is becoming conscious of its own inherent respon- 
sibility? The North China workers of the American Board are trying 
to do what the South China Conference suggests. Their recently 
created administrative body is a “Promotional Board,” which represents 
their station associations. The “foreign mission’’ now handles questions 
of a “personal nature’’ only: missionaries elected to the Board must be 

members of a local church. The missionaries, therefore, work under 
the churches and this China Board. Other groups are probably doing 


the same thing in varying degrees. Why not push the principle through? . 


The Nara (Japan) Regional Conferénce (April 11, 1929) raises object- 
ions to this process* that we have not heard in China. A committee 
reommended that “Missions ‘submerge’ themselves in the churches.”’ 
This involved the control by “denominational headquarters”’ of all funds 
except missionary salaries and those for education and social service 
and of the return of missionaries and their location on the field. The 
“Promotional Board,” referred to above, carries all such responsibilities : 
in China, also, educational and social service funds now usually pass 
into other than mission control. 

_ The chief objections of the missionaries at Nara to this “sub- 
mergence” are as follows:—It would destroy missions as such; it 
would place “‘able and superior missionaries’ under workers not equal 
to them in education, culture, ability and: experience; it would also so 


hamper the missionary’s “initiative and freedom as to make him well- — 


ngh useless.” ‘No Board or Society,’ said another, “would send 
missionaries on such a basis’; ‘no freedom-loving English or American 
would (under such circumstances) volunteer for Japan.’’ Another said, 
‘If it be indicated that missionaries in the past exercised too much 
authority, it is no Christian. solution to imitate their error.” The 
situation was saved by a Japanese pastor suggesting that the committee’s 
“propositions invaded the rights of the sending Churches and organiz- 
ations.” In consequence a quite innocuous finding was adopted. 

We should like our readers to discuss this interesting issue. Does 
submergence of the mission and inclusion of the missionary in the 


Chinese Church invade the freedom of both ? We find it a little difficult 


*The Japan Christian Quarterly, July, 1929, page 258, 
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to answer the question in the affirmative. Would not the missionary 
have as much or more freedom in service working in and under “denom- 
inational head-quarters” in China as he had under his mission or Board? 
There are difficulties involved in either situation. What do you think? 


FUTURE OF MISSION EDUCATION 


Evidently many of our western supporters are still quite uncertain 
about the place of education in the missionary enterprise. To give 


them fresh food for thought thereon is the purpose of an article in the 


Holborn Review, July, 1929, on, “Should Missionary Societies Continue 
to do Educational Work?’ “Now generally this is not a pressing 
question in China, though occasionally an individual argues that the 
Church should confine itself to evangelism as such. The writer of this 
article, Dr. A. M. Chirgwin, believes, however, that education “‘belongs 
to the central fibre of the Missionary enterprise,” and “occupies as targe 
a place” in its operation “as any other single form of Christian pro- 
paganda.”’ This is true. 

The reasons he gives for this large place of education are :—“to 
share a good thing, to give the less fortunate a chance, to build the 
Church of Christ, and to develop Christian leadership” ; but these reasons 
a considerable proportion of people in the home churches do not know. 
Their doubt about education takes two forms:—they question that 
missionary societies should do educational work and, once more, are 
urging that “ducation spoils the native.” With their doubt about the 
function of the societies patience is possible; but this latter point calls 
for neither patience nor sympathy. 


‘““Mission” education is here to stay even though it has grown up 


in “haphazard fashion.” Extensive plans are on foot to increase its 
_ efficiency. It will be a long time ere China can compass her educational 
needs. In the meantime the educational needs of the Church and its 
communities will provide enlarged opportunities for education under 
Christian auspices. Why should an educated western Christian Church 
cease to share its gains in this regard? 
| Christianity’s death in the 14th centry was due, says Dr. Chirgwin, 
to its lack of an educational policy. An illiterate Church cannot win 
out against paganism, superstition or ancient civilizations ; such a Church 
“would remain ever at the same level.’’ The fact that the Church has 
an influence in non-Christian lands out of proportion to its numerical 
strength is due to the education given its members. In importance, 
therefore, mission education surpasses medical work and is second only 
to the direct preaching of the word; and, he might have added, i 
China this latter even is becoming imbued, to some extent, with 
educational ideals and methods. 
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As we look over the present Christian leadership both within and 
without the circle of church activities we wonder where Christianity 
would have been had the doubters held the field. The Church must 
continue to educate itself and help educate its community. 


MASTERY AND ADAPTATION 


Full often are we told that Christianity must adapt itself to chang- 

ing conditions in China. It must! But Christians must not be 
dominated by the psychology of adaptation! Modern man. must, per- 
force, in many ways adapt himself to the laws of nature. To use 
electricity, for instance, he must learn and follow its laws. But when | 
he has learned these Jaws he proposes to master it not obey it! 
_ Likewise Christians in China must learn and follow the laws of 
her cultural and social development. But what for? To master them 
for a higher end! For this reason the “Five Years’ Movement” must 
aim to make the Chinese Church master of its situation. By this we 
do not mean that the Church should set out to win either ecclesiastical 
or social dominance: but rather that the Church should so master itself 
and its task as to win a hearing for its message and create a conviction 
of its social as well as individual worth. _ 

To thus master its situation the Church must do two things to- 
gether—declare and demonstrate its message. For instance Christians 
often claim that their principles are the only sure basis of building up 
satisfactory and worthwhile human relationships. The modern world 
simply says, “Prove it!’ Some Chinese critics of Christianity in 
particular and religion in general, say that neither has any relation to 
social progress. Once, of course, many Chinese thinkers looked on 
religion as a means of social control. China’s modern leaders have 
rightly discarded that old idea. But they make a mistake in assuming 
that religion has no relation to social progress. To help convince them 
that this is a mistake an increase in the number of Christians in China 
during the next five years must be accompanied with pertinent evidence 
that the Church induces better living in its community. 

China in particular is interested in political unification; the world, 
in and through the League of Nations, is interested in international 
cooperation. Now the Church claims to unite men in Christ. To 
demonstrate the dynamic of Christianity it is necessary, therefore, that 
the Christians do what China and the world want. Not only must the 
Church claim to know how the individual may be unified around a 
cosmic purpose but it must show that its several contingents can move 
together themselves. Among other things, therefore, the “Five Years’ 
Movement” must demonstrate the value of Christianity to China. Each 
local group must do more than fit into its community ; ; it must make 


itself felt dynamically therein. 
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“MR. KAGAWA’S MESSAGE” 


“The Message of the Kingdom of God Movement, ” is the title of . 


an article by Miss Helen F. Topping, in the “Japan Christian Quarterly” 
for July, 1929, in which is set forth the message of Mr. Kagawa in 
Japan’s “Nation-Wide Evangelistic Campaign.” We wish all our 
readers could peruse it. We wish, also, that Mr. Kagawa could come 
to China and make this message a part of our “Five Years’ Movement.” 
He is not only a live wire; he has a working Christian’s faith. His 
message is that of socialized evangelism: the Kingdom must demons- 
trate, he urges, its dynamic in creating a better society. 


We can reproduce a few only of Mr. Kagawa’s most telling points. 


His spiritual emphasis is, “New Life Through God;” his ethical note 
is, “New Morality Through God;” his social aim is, “New Society 
Through God.” At times he uses a flail on the sins of Japan; at 
others he calls to high adventure. He holds that the “only way to 
get a transformed society is first to get individual lives transformed 
through the power of God;” but he aims at a transformed society also. 
“One decides to follow Christ . . . . that through this self-saving he 
may help save the community” : “the centre of such personal con- 
secration and social vision,” he x Christ. For the basis of this new 
society he goes back to Galatians. ‘‘Love, alone,” he says (Gal. 5: 13) 
“Gs the basis of real freedom.” This is his message of “social love.” — 
Mr. Kagawa is not interested in theological values alone. Paul 
never, he said, “forgets to write about sanctification; but if he wrote 
only about sanctification, probably Christianity would never win the 


Roman Empire; and never Japan.” He is vitally interested in Paul's — 


“philosophy. of social love.’”’ He is against Communism. He urges, 
however, the “quality of Paul’s insight, that love is the basis (of 
society ), (and) that there is no need for the intricacy of a system of 
laws.” One sentence quoted might well become a slogan;. “Every 
Christian a Christian worker; every house open for a Sunday School ; 
every Christian home a church.”’ 

Kagawa’s goal is a Christian community in Japan of one million. 
If this million are embued with his imdizidual consecration and social 


‘love then Christianity in Japan will mean something more than ever 


before. And if the “Five Years’ Movement”’ in China can put into the 


heart of the Chinese people such a message of individual and social 


regeneration then the new day will dawn brighter for Christianity and 
China. Not all Christians in Japan think Kagawa’s message sufficiently 


religious: with them some in China would agree. Yet Kagawa is 


reaching the heart of his people and is aiid the outstanding figure in 
Jopan s nation-wide movement. 
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Conflict of Cultures in China 


J. LEIGHTON STUART 


2 


OME fifty years ago Henry Drummond returning from his Afri- 

can exploration by way of Eastern Asia made the following 
comment: “China is an instance of arrested development; on 

| the way to becoming a vertebrate, she stopped as a crustacean; 
the capacity for change is apparently non-existent.’’ Already at that 
time, however, forces were at work which in the course of half a 


century have produced such a ferment of rapid and radical changes 


that it may well become a matter of concern as to how much of the 
fine old civilization, static through long centuries, will survive. The 
responsibility for this is usually traced to the various forms of contact 
with the West, though it was inevitable as all parts of the world have 
become opened up to one another through causes which none of them 
could long resist. | 

__ The consequences of this new impact on age-long customs are 
seen everywhere on the surface of Chinese life. Guests are entertained 
at meals with innovations that range from—to take a single illustration— 
a table cloth of soiled sheeting to the most elegant damask and bowls 
of cut flowers instead of the polished wood so much better suited 
to eating with chopsticks from a common bowl. The extent to which 
a wedding ceremony has been westernized is registered by the shade of 
pink in the. bride’s dress, and this same test can almost be taken to 
indicate how far the young couple have departed from the old Chinese 
marriage sanctions and adopted modern views. Bridal veils and gowns 
range all the way from the deep crimson of a hoary tradition to pure 
white, and this fading of red into white is a graphic symbol of the 
violent social upheavals now in progress. A graduate of Vassar College 
who was recently married in a costume of filmy white did what was 
not only distressing to her old-fashioned mother-in-law but incom- 


_prehensible, and by trying to view. the episode through the latter’s 


eyes we can feel something of how funereal and incongruous, how 
doleful an augury of deaths in the family in the not distant future, 
such a reversal of colors and customs would have appeared to any 
typical Chinese woman. Any college campus has boys walking across 
it dressed in any mode from the long ‘blue gown and all else in 
keeping to the absurd excesses of bell-trousers, blazers, canes, pipes and 
similar accessories of western student attire. Another glaring instance 
of foreign influence is the new architecture, especially in the case of 
public buildings. Those erected in recent years are generally an inartis- 


— 


Norr.—Readers of the Recorver are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 


| 
tic reproduction of western types, often hideous, rarely with any charm 
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of color or line, and when, as not infrequently is the case, they have 
been flimsily constructed and are allowed to pass rapidly into disrepair 
the effect is depressing. It is argued in defense of such construction 
that it is much cheaper and that present economic conditions in the 


country do not permit any better types; also that the native structures 


are not adapted to modern necessities nor as comfortable. _ 

All that is intended by the present reference is the illustration thus 
provided of the impact of western influence. This is even more evident 
inside the buildings which are furnished with curious conglomerates 
of Chinese and western articles and in subtle ways reveal a corresponding 
change in concepts. Just as we use oriental embroideries and curios 
for ornamental features in our homes as they never would, so it is 
quite natual that they see decorative value in western products in ways 
that would not have occurred to us. But in the more practical arrange- 
ment of furniture and equipment there are bizarre effects due to the 
fact that canons of taste have not yet crystallized. Even westerners 
can appreciate the beauty and harmony of purely Chinese art, and 
they themselves have conventions which have become established by 
long experience and are accepted. But brilliant colors which blend 
delightfully in a Chinese design may offend at any rate our sense 
of fitness when employed in materials or models of western origin. 
Of course it may be quite properly argued that we are prejudiced and 
have no right to apply our canons to Chinese interior decoration what- 
ever the source of the objects used, just as Japanese are quite within 
their rights when they use underwear of western pattern in a way that 
makes that description of the articles concerned unsuitable. 


The point being made is merely that in all such matters there are. 


at present no authoritative canons in China, no mellowing instincts bred 
out of an ancient cultural heritage that become an infallible guide as 
to what is in good taste. In contrast with the charm of a thoroughly 
Chinese home is the bare or banal modernity of many a one furnished 
in supposedly western style, while others reveal a happy blend of 
Chinese art and dignity with western cosiness and convenience whi 

neither could secure alone. In the public parks of the great cities it is 
not uncommon to see an elderly woman hobbling along with bound feet, a 
younger daughter-in-law with clothes somewhat modernized and ut- 


bound feet in cloth shoes, and the grand-daughter tripping along in 


fancy high-heeled shoes, with short skirts and bobbed hair. These are 
instances selected almost at random from every-day contacts with people 
in the larger centres, and they are of interest as suggesting the unseen 
tendencies in racial psychology of which these external changes are at 
once cause and effect. 

Another phase of this process finds its origin in government dic- 
tation. What this can accontplish is best seen in Japan where’ such 
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regimentation is directed by a highly efficient \Prussianized system. 
Official mourning is now black instead of white. The official calendar 
is solar, and to those of us who recall the spontaneous gaiety and the 
universal festive spirit of the ancient New Year celebrations the go- 
vernment attempt to enforce the solar New Year seems to have produced 
an occasion of colorless formality while the masses cling to a pallid 
shadow of the happy old holiday. Not a few influential members of 
the political group now in control have elaborate plans for social reforms 
by official mandate and it will be interesting to watch the resistance of 
the venerable folkways to such control. 

But it is of course in the new education that the conflict of cultures 
is most pronounced. From the time when eager and talented students 
began to seek new knowledge in the west and in Japan, generating units 
of change were released wherever they located on their return. The 
schools established by foreigners in China and more and more the whole 
government system of education have been powerfully reinforcing the 
process, and it can be predicted with reasonable certainty that the type 
of personality produced in the small percentage of modern educated 
individuals will gradually be reproduced throughout the entire nation. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous and immediate consequences have shown 
themselves. in the sucessive political revolutions where the ideology is 
almost wholly western. The amazing ease with which the apparently 
well-entrenched Manchu imperial regime was overthrown in 1911 was 
due to the dynamic spread of a great new idea, that of having a 
“people’s country,”’ a Chinese people’s country, so that Dr. Sun achieved 
an almost bloodless victory and established the Republic of China at 
least as a nation-wide concept with little money and even less military 
strength. This was repeated by the late Liang Chi-chao and others 
when the powerful Yuan Shih-kai, misled by his followers and family, 
unwisely imagined that mere concepts can be ignored and attempted 
to restore the monarchy. The recent sweeping victory of the Kuomin- 
tang and the maintenance of substantive unification under one group 
for a whole year is again due to the impetus of ideals taught and 
embodied by Dr. Sun Yat-sen whose death undoubtedly had greater 
psychologic value for the movement than his living leadership. After 
several attempts to translate Abraham Lincoln’s famous phrase which 
lacked punch he finally coined the gripping equivalents which are known 
by us as The Three Principles. These with their elaboration into a 
sort of Kuomintang Bible show his wide reading of western literature 
and his acute observation of western life. 

Whether it would have been wiser to work for constitutional go- 
vernment with greater popular rights in the frame work of the political 
institutions suited to the Chinese genius is a question that has only 
speculative interest, but it certainly would have resulted in less turmoil 
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at the start. They are learning through many bitter experiences that 
democracy is a matter of spirit and purpose, that it cannot be given 
to any people by merely adopting new names and forms borrowed from 
those countries in which this spirit happens to have thus expressed 


itself. But the ideal will never he abandoned and will be increasingly 


realized in molds which however traceable to foreign models will also 
be a reassertion of the democratic teachings of ancient sages which 
have never faded out of the popular consciousness. The real struggle 
is, however, not between western and Chinese political theory or 
practise, but between selfish greed and public duty, aggravated by the 
Chinese traditions of loyalty to the family rather than to the state 
and the custom of mingling personal and public funds. The former 
can be greatly relieved by a transfer of loyalties and the latter by 
new methods of public accounting, publicity and party organization. 
Underlying all this there must be of course a new ethic in terms of 
present-day thought and with adequate motivation. 

- Another result of the new education, less spectacular as yet but 
perhaps destined to be more transforming in the end, is in the study 
of the natural sciences. Chinese knowledge of physical laws has in 
the past been largely empirical, enriched and rectified through long 
centuries by shrewd practical observation and use, but also cramped 
into explanations based on metaphysical. guesses or venerated ~ names. 
Such knowledge has remained largely stagnant and involves assumptions 
no longer tenable. Advocates of the more effective teaching of the 
natural sciences are therefore not merely or even mainly concerned with 
their application to industry and economic welfare, but rather with the 
development of the scientific method of thought as fundamental to all 
intellectual and social progress. It is not without significance that 
in any college faculty the teachers of these subjects, both western and 


Chinese, are more likely to think alike on any subject of institutional 
policy than are this group in contrast with their own nationals in 


other departments. The gradual consequences upon racial characteris- 
tics of habits of trained observation, tested conclusions, disciplined 
induction and experimental application, to every aspect of Chinese life 
cannot but be very important. 

In these and other subjects of modern ville sitiale readily 
suggest themselves it must, however, be remembered that. it 1s not 
primarily something peculiarly western in quality or. nature that is 
being infused into the life of a race just as peculiarly oriental, but 
that to a large extent at least it is the discovery of new facts and 
forces which have quite similar meaning for those of all nations. 
Truth must be universal and its application also breaks down those 
distinctions which have been built up by partial knowledge. We of 
the West have slight historical imagination and short memories when 
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we smnile at current tendencies in Chinese life. Steam and electric power, 
aviation and poison-pas, talking movies and birth-control, are issues 
that have no racial difference. Hereafter, with easy and rapid forms 
of human intercourse any mechanical invention or any philosophical 
theory that originates in one part of the world and demonstrates its 
value will spread to every other part and will effect changes that further 
blur the present geographical or ethnic distinctions among mankind. 
Hence what is now transpiring in China is not so much the impact of’ 
western culture on Chinese as-the awakening of the more alert elements 
of the population to new knowledge and relationships which happen 
in the main to have been mediated to them through western discoveries 
and contacts. 

None the less China has its own distinctive culture with clearly 
defined assumptions and characteristics, and it is a pertinent inquiry 
as to how much of this should and can be preserved in the present — 
drift toward universalization. As Bertrand Russell once remarked, 
China must either be put in a museum or be industrialized and modern- 
ized along lines that will destroy much of its picturesque past. <A great 
deal that must go into the discard is the magic or superstition or 
primitive methods of agriculture, medicine, manufacture, locomotion, eéc., 
f which developed certain forms in China as elsewhere and are being 
superseded with better knowledge. All that matters in this whole range 
of topics is that specimens and records be preserved for historical and 
other study. 

The basic characteristic of Chinese philosophy and life might seem 
to be the effort to become adjusted to the environment, to accept it and 
come to terms with it, instead of attempting to master it and subjugate 
it so that it will yield more comfort and pleasure to human life as is 
true of the West, or of persuading ourselves that it is all an illusion ta 
escape from as in the case of India. This has been discussed very ably 
from the Chinese standpoint by Mr. Liang Shu-min in his lectures on 
The Philosophies and Civilizations of East and West. This dominant 
quality is at once the strength and weakness of all Chinese life. It 
explains the marvellous plasticity of social and moral conceptions, the 
mutuality which is called for in all human adjustments. Li (3m) 1s 
untranslatable largely because of a deficiency in our standards which 
China can supply; it is that which is right in view of the total of any 
particular situation. But such a flexible standard leads to endless 
argument, and time will hereafter be a consideration in China as else- 
where. The administration of justice will tend to be codified, the 
operations of commerce to be more contractual and impersonal, the 
social relations to be fixed by cosmopolitan convention, and this finely — 
humane flavor of Chinese life will fade out in the process, but not— 
let’ us earnestly hope—until we of the West may have caught something 
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corporate consciousness. 


(August 
of tte: essence with which to neutralize our too rigid submission to 
abstract principles. 

Another pivotal feature of Chinese life is the family as the social 
unit. This has made for stability, for the devotion of the individual to 
the good of a larger whole often leading to sacrifice that we of the West 
rarely allow under similar circumstances, and for a high order of social 
morality. But it is also larely responsible for the political corruption 
that seems so strange in otherwise high-minded public officers, for the 
prevalent nepotism, for factional struggles and the general lack of 
To destroy it would be to destroy the noblest 
feature of Chinese life and the spring of its superb ethical tradition. 
And yet there must be a transfer of loyalties not only to the state, as 
remarked above, but also to the institution or the cause with which each 
one is identified, before there can be liberation from the bondage that 


_ paralyzes the progress needed in every direction. 


Another element of the Chinese heritage, in which indeed the two 
above mentioned are rooted, is the ineradicable belief in the moral order 
of the universe. Despite all the vagaries of their metaphysics, all the 
villanies of their life, all the vicissitudes of their economic struggle, the 
people of all classes have clung to this conviction through all the 
millenniums since their earliest sage-kings first taught and lived it. It 
is their supreme possession. If anything will endanger this it is the 
materialism in philosophy and conduct which is creeping upon them in 
a hundred subtle forms from other lands and finding a response in their 
own pragmatic skepticism. One big contribution of the Christian Move- 
ment in this country ought to be a share in preserving the moral 
emphasis, the cosmic idealism and the spiritual conviction which have come 


_down from its earliest history, and thus in helping to make of China 


a potent influence in recovering for all Asia and for the West that 
which is in serious danger of being crushed out by the very wealth of 
material achievement. 

- Clamant questionings open up further lines of inquiry in such a 
discussion as this. How much after all are these transformations an 
imitation of other countries and how much a reversion under new stimuli 
to moral, social or speculative conditions which have been revealed at 
various periods of China’s long history? Is life all over the globe 
becoming so standardized that as travel becomes increasingly easy it will 
also become less interesting, because people everywhere will dress, eat. 
build houses and find social enjoyment according to the same patterns? 
Will racial emphases and qualities of thought be lost in a monotonously 
uiniversalized world? Before this happens, what special values has the 
noble old culture of China for the enrichment of our totality of human 
life? And for the writer and most of his readers as the questions of 
supreme interest, what significance has all this riot of change fof 
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methods of Chri stian work in this country, hace much are the problems 
becoming essentially the same as elsewhere, what discoveries will the 
genius of Chinese culture make in Christian faith and life for the rest 
of us to share, and will the ferment now in progress result in more or 


Crisis in the Mission Field 
HANS KOCH 


O one who has any knowledge of the circumstances in the mission 
field in our day, can fail to notice the unrest, not to say doubt, 
which has affected the spirit of the workers. What formerly 
seemed obvious and clear has now become an intricate question, 

and it 1s no longer the Americans alone who are continually talking 

of their “problems ;” even our own conservative and problem-shy Danish- 

Lutheran emissaries have, during their sojourn out there, been forced 

into a series of difficult and often painful deliberations which it has 

proved necessary, though not always easy, to ms before mission friends 
at home. 

The questions have arisen of themselves. In all essentials they 

are the same everywhere, with certain reservations, however, in- the 

case of missions carried on in quite primitive surroundings, viz: what 
is the relation of the Christian Faith to Dogma ; what is the relation of 
the Congregation to the Church; what is the relation of western 

Christianity to that of the East; what is the relation of the heathen, ete. 

In practice these problems contain great difficulties, not least in 
the relation between the missionaries and the converts. The views of 
some of the missionaries appear to differ extremely from those of 
others, and this causes new divisions. But if the situation is difficult 
for the missionaries who, living on the spot and knowing the people 
and the circumstances, have some opportunity of forming a reasoned 
opinion, how much greater must the difficulties be for the mission com- 
mittees at home, since these cannot have even a comparatively full 
knowledge of matters concerning which they have to make resolutions 
often of a far-reaching importance. 

The result must necessarily be great uncertainty and a small amount 
of nervousness at home and abroad, increased by disagreements and by 
inevitable misunderstandings. 

It was as a result of pondering over these questions that I was 
gradually led into a fairly comprehensive study of literature concerning 
the conditions in the Ancient Church carne the Second and Third 
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Century. Time and again I was struck with the great similarity 
between, for example, the situation in Alexandria in the days of 
Clement of Alexandria and the situation which we find today in the 
university towns of China and India. Ecclesiastical difficulties and 
difficulties of dogma which meet us here, we find in a closely related 
form there. A hotch-potch of religions and, opposed to this, a stubborn 
unwillingness to be enlightened, we find both in the one place and the 
other; likewise Gnosticism, rationalism, mysticism, etc., etc. 

Often in the days of the. Ancient Church it seemed as though one 
or another of the heathen cults might conquer: at times syncretism 
and all kinds of superstitions, seem to have had the upper hand. To 
this, also, was often added great spiritual weakness among the Chris- 
tians; in short, we get the impression of a hopeless chaos. It happened, 
however, that Christian faith and Christian conduct triumphed over 
all these troubles, not, as many have thought, by the aid ot imperial 
edicts—these were forthcoming only when it was obvious to all that 
the victory was already won—no, the victory was gained by an inward 
unconquerable power, by the strength of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. | | 

It is this which makes the study of the Ancient Church and of 
its history so interesting and so edifying. It is my conviction that 
it has an especially instructive message for us in that it emphasizes 
the importance of thoroughly understanding and appreciating the dif- 
ficulties which we today have to contend with in the mission fields. 
It is my opinion, also, that what we learn from this study of Ancient 
Church History will help both to calm and to strengthen us. In the 
hope of contributing towards this, I have ventured to write what 
follows adding only that, as will be obvious to any expert on the 
subject, my present reflections make no pretence to specialism. My 
information is mostly second or even third-hand, since none of the 
‘Ancients -quoted have been read by me in the original, and in most 
cases I know them more from books about them than from their own 
writings. On the other hand I hope that the sources from which I 


‘ have drawn my information may prove to have been chosen so that, 


in none of the essential points may I be reproached for lack of historical 
judgment and appraisement. And then only one additional remark. 
In comparing the missions of the present and the Ancient Church, | 
have a strong sense of how fragmentary are my statements: and of 
how much better the comparisons might have been shown by someone 
with greater knowledge and talent and with more time at his disposal. 
On the other hand, thinking and writing concerning these matters as 
I have done, has increased within me the conviction that the point of 
view which I have emphasized is the correct one. If these words of 
_ mine could help to arouse interest in and understanding of these questions, 
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and, not least, if they could help to calm and strengthen some of the 
practical workers at home and abroad, I should feel. amply satisfied. 

_At the time when the first Christian generation, the Apostles and . 

their followers set out to conquer the world, there was over and about 
them a spiritual force which is found only in those who have been on 
the “Mount of Transfiguration” and around whom the glory of the 
master is still shining. Those who had looked down into the depths 
of hell, to them the splendour of Heaven had been revealed. They 
drew their nourishment from the richest sources of the past, from 
the law and the prophets, but they set out to conquer the future, 
and, as the earthly territory of their sphere of action was limitless—to 
all nations would they go!—so also in the spiritual world did their 
sphere of action seem equally limitless. Paul was not speaking idle 
words when he said that he was to the Jews a Jew, to the Greeks a 
Greek, and we find in the New Testament lines which hark back both 
to Alexandrian Judaism and to Hellenism. 
_ Above all this, however, flamed that spiritual force which sur- 
mounted difficulties, burst bonds, and filled. the souls of men and women 
with that faith which seemed madness to those who had not had the 
same wonderful experiences : . 

“For whatsoever is born of God overcometh the ie ‘ and this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God?” (1st John, V; 4.5). , 

We meet the same “heroic madness” time and again in the pioneers 
of the mission down through the ages; in those to whom were entrusted 
apostolic labours. Even in the middle ages, when so many dangerous 
changes occurred this heroic faith remains, appearing, in the first place, — 
in the conviction that the fight must be fought out, and secondly, in the 
readiness to sacrifice life itself for the cause. In the mission-records 
of the Evangelical Church, from the work of Carey to that of Hudson 
Taylor, we find the same thing. They were called, they had to go, and 
they were willing to die in the attempt to justify their beliefs. 

It is a well-known fact that the Ancient Church was not able 
to remain on these lofty heights. In. the plains below were the waiting — 
crowds. There were evil spirits to be exorcised and much other apparent- 
ly insignificant and far from elevating work waiting to be done. In 
the small congregations which had been formed all around there is 


no doubt that a not always purely elevating moralising took the place 


of the inspired words of former days: and the worst feature of all 
was that this not only proved to be justifiable but even necessary. 
No better illustration of this deterioration can be found than in the 
comparison of the literature of the New Testament with that which 


followed. Notwithstanding the usefulness of such writings as “The 
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E pistle to a or “The Doctrine o f the Apostles,” they cannot _ 


for a moment’ bear comparison with the writings of St. John or St. 
Paul. Concerning this period it has rightly been said: 

“It is an accepted fact that as more people began to render lip- 
service to the name of the Apostle Paul, fewer people troubled to under- 
stand his thoughts.” A moral sense, demands upon the will, are from 
a Christian point of view highly important; but nevertheless, the follow. 
ing saying will always hold good: 

“Was der Mensch will, das ist nicht Geist!’ And Greek culture 
and philosophy were completely ignored.’ | 

From all these factors special circumstances arose. It was in the 
Second Century that the Christian Mission which, up till then, had 
been carried on exclusively by men of Jewish birth, began to be sup- 
ported by Hellenists. At first this change necessarily restricted its 
powers. The spiritual wealth contained in the Old Testament writings 
was practically unknown to these Hellenistic Christians ;? nevertheless 
their Christianity necessarily afforded an appreciable contrast between 
their own and al! heathen practice. As Christians they knew that they 
had passed from darkness into light, and when the question of how 
much of the old they might carry with them into the new life arose, 
it was natural for a Jewish missionary to advise them to reject rather 
too much than too little. The missionary knew nothing about Greek 
thought, failed to recognize any value in it, but simply dismissed it as 
“heathenish matter,” subject to the powers of evil. Even when the 
first Greek generation took over the leadership no great change occurred. 
For, as usual in all mission work, it appeared that the first Christian 
congregations were drawn chiefly from the humbler classes. : 


“Not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 


noble are called.” (1st Cor. 1:26.) 

It will be obvious that this state of affairs was fraught with grave 
danger. The new faith came laden with all the treasure of Israel; 
but it lost this, so to speak, at the frontiers of Palestine, getting 
) nothing in return from Greek culture. As has been said, the danger 
|: of such a state of affairs will be obvious. You may grind with great 
| energy; but what if the mill be empty’? | 

It was the salvation of mankind that was the aim, but alas, 
mankind in the individual often seemed very poor material. | 

The selfsame conditions may be clearly seen in the mission-fields 
today, especially in China or in India, where the caste-system gives 
them special prominence. In general it is the humble folk that are 
the back-bone of the congregations in the mission-fields. At the same 


1. Clement dAlexandrie par Eugene de Faye. ‘Detndean aiten: Paris 1906. 


p. 128. 
fee 3 When we see how little a man like Clement of Alexandria understood of 


the Old Testament we get an alarming idea of the truth of this statement. 
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time it follows that the formation of a congregation must mean a 
separation of its members from the community to which they, as 
citizens belong, more or less complete in proportion to the spiritual 
strength which has given it birth. In many respects this refers to 
mission work in China and still more in India. From one point of 
view this indicates a great deliverance. Harnack has forcefully said, 
referring to Ist Peter, 2:9, that the conviction which the quotation 
carries gave to the followers of the new faith “a political historical 
consciousness’ of the most perfect kind. But certainly, thereby, such 
Christians are cut off from ordinary citizenship in a way which may | 
have serious consequences. Up to a certain point there is no difficulty, 
but on the day when Christianity reaches the ruling-classes whose 
highest ideal has hitherto been the conscientious fulfilment of their 
social political obligations, the problem will assume a very different 
character. It is this which is happening in India and China now. 
And the things that count politically there are the very things which, 
if possible, count even more spiritually. It is obvious that to the 
Early Christians the fact of belonging to “The third generation,” which 
did not concern itself with worldly matters, meant that they gained a 
private fund of wisdom from God, the possession of which rendered 
superfluous, yea even hurtful, all other wisdom whatsoever. (Cf. Ist 
Cor. 2:4). 

However, even this standpoint will no doubt one day demand a 
totally different interpretation. 

To all appearances everything continued in the old rut during 
the second Christian Century. We have from Hellenistic Christians, 
like Ignatius for instance, vigorous descriptions of the darkness of 
heathendom. At the same time, however, we can often discern that 
these men, before their conversion to Christianity, passed through a 
period of (heathen) piety which was not without its significance; but 
that this very (heathen) piety was to the convert his guide to Christ. 
Likewise, that the Spiritual Experiences which he had gained during 
his heathen life also retained their value to him as a Christian. It 
must be added, however, that the actual words, in the course of passing 
from a Jewish-Hellenistic to a purely Hellenistic world unavoidably 
received an altered meaning.* Words such as “knowledge,” “secret,” 
“stillness,” did not mean quite the same in Corinth as in Jerusalem, 
just as in India totally different ideas are bound up with the words 
“incarnation” or “Trinity” from those held in Chicago or Berlin. 

It is a recognised fact that at the beginning of the new Century 
it was not Jewish but Hellenic culture, “bred in the bone of early 
Christendom” (Harnack), that was being absorbed. This was a bless- 
ing; indeed, a necessity. And it is this very problem over again 


3. Comp. Ramsay: “The Letters to the Seven Churches” p. 167. 
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which has given so much trouble to many a fine missionary of our 
own times. When the Chinese Christian demands that his Christian- 
ity should support him in what appears to him to be his noblest earthly 
duty, namely the fight for the liberty and uplifting of his country; or 
when the Indian Christian wishes to carry with him the rich treasures 
which he found in the wisdom of his fathers—for he looks upon 
Christianity as the fulfilment of all that the ancient teachers prophesied— 
then difficulties are bound to arise. These difficulties should, however, 
be welcomed as sure signs of progress. The Christian Faith out in 
the mission-fields today has advanced to the extent of being recognized 
and accepted as a cultural force, and as such, it is gaining admittance 
to those circles whose members may be regarded as the political and 
intellectual leaders of the country. We shall revert to this later; in 
the meantime let us deal with the Ancient Times. _ 

_ Eventually there arose a new and unexpected phenomenon: the 
man in the philosopher’ s mantle, (Justin the Martyr), who did not 
preach Plato nor the service doctrine of the stoics, but Jesus Christ, 
dead for our sins and risen for our salvation. This in itself was 
sufficiently startling, and his amazing gift of oratory ‘did not lessen 
the wonder. Take for example, his discourse proving the rightness 
of Christianity by Analogies from Greek philosophy. Naturally he did 
not side with all the other philosophers of the day any more than 
did Clement of Alexandria at a later date. But there is no doubt of 
one thing: rightly understood philosophy and Christianity strive towards 
the same goal, (and the wise men of the past must be looked upon as 
forerunners of Christ). as surely as that all truth has its origin in “the 
word”’ ( logos), the light of which the human race has never lacked.* 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, however, that such doctrine filled 
the Early Christians with alarm, since it seemed to imply a betrayal of 
Christian ideals and a handing over of Christianity to the world and : 
its wisdom. A typical guardian of the old conceptions was Tertullian, 
who maintained that all discussion with heretics as well as admiration I , 
for them, were evils to be avoided, since the proper treatment for My , 
heretics was ostracism. In a style of eloquence hardly matched by i , 
that of the noisy fundamentalists of the present day, he bitterly attacked 
“the modernists.” “Having found faith,’ said he, “we have found 
all that matters. Our search is ended. A Christian who is still 3 
seeker proves thereby that he: is ee in faith.” vansorncaed a crisis 
was inevitable. 

Here was a problem waiting to be solved. The sinle questions 
were, Where should this take place? and, Who was fit for the task? 


“4. “Saint Justin” par M. Barth. Aubé, Paris 1875, p. 99. Even Tertullias 
sometimes used proofs which remind one more of Socrates and Cicero than of the 
New Testament. (Aubé, p. 151). 

(To be continued) 
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Leadership of Jesus 


The Leadership of Jesus Today 


DOROTHY J. CURTIS | 


we look at the story of the temptations of Jesus, we see some 
of the methods that occurred to Him and that He rejected as 
unworthy or unsafe in their results. “Turn these stones into 
bread” said the tempter. This was not principally a temptation to use. 
power for His own material advantage—surely Christ was too unselfish 
for that to have been any real temptation to Him!—but a temptation 
to use the social betterment of men as His’main plea. To turn stones 
into bread, the desert into a garden; to make the ground produce more 
than it has done, and so feed the people, would have made an immediate 
appeal; but an appeal to the self-interest, not to the unselfishness of the 
crowd. This method of a social gospel, so tempting to us today, is 
right too so far as it goes, (there were times when Christ Himself 
fed a hungry crowd), but it is not enough, since “man does not live 
by bread alone.” | 
“Cast Thyself down fromm this pinnacle of the Temple” and so 
astonish the crowd by this miracle of wonder, again said the tempter. 
This temptation to appeal to the credulity of the crowd was another 
that Christ turned down absolutely. There was nothing magical about 
the religion He taught; He would have men serve God with their whole 
mind as well as heart and soul, and would not stoop to win, by 
magical mysticism, an easy loyalty that would not have affected conduct. 
“Worship the Devil, and all the kingdoms of the world will be 
yours,” was another appeal. This was a call to use the forces of — 
evil already available—the national hatreds and jealousies and passions 
of men. Jesus could have roused all Judaea to follow Him had He 
appealed to national feeling and stooped to methods of force. He could 
easily thus: have conquered the world; but the hearts of men would still 
have belonged to the devil. The Christian Church has sometimes resorted 
to the method of force, as, for instance, in the Crusades, and has always. 
failed, because force is alien to the spirit of Jesus. His was a leadership 
that was to transcend the narrow bounds of Judaism, and include the 
world. He wandered through the villages of Samaria when other 
travellers would have crossed the Jordan and gone the other road; 
He was glad when the Greeks came to Him; He pointed out the 
times in national history when the message of God was given to the 
outsider—-Naaman the Syrian and the widow of Zarephath.—,and was 
hounded out of His home town for so doing. Except for the one 
instance of the Syrophenician woman, when He seemed to claim to 
keep His blessings for the Jews, He showed clearly that though He 


HERE are many ways of winning the of men. and as 
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would pay taxes and obey laws, His sympathies could not be bounded 

by the claims of His own people. His disciples were disappointed 
over this. ““We thought,” comes the disappointed cry of the two who 
were walking to Emmaus, “that it should have been He that should 
have redeemed Israel;” and it took them long y ears even after the 
_ Resurrection to understand. 

Christ’s was not a leadership whl made an sieal to men by 
promises of present gain. Promises there were, but they were promises 
of spiritual gifts and inward graces. “Come unto Me all ye weary, 
and I will give you Rest.”” “Peace I leave with you.” “That My Joy 
may be in you.” “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” “Blessed are ye that mourn for ye shall be comforted.” 
Certainly there were promises of future blessedness; “‘Greater works 
than these shall ye do, because I go unto My Father,’’—*“Ye shall receive 
power.” But it was not His to promise the seats of honour in His 
kingdom. He drew men to His cause by no offer of material 


adyantages, but by the promise of spiritual wealth in joy, peace and 


rest of heart. 

What then was the leadership of Jesus? It was a leadership of 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE OVER INpIvipUALS. Christ led men in ones, 
not in crowds. Later the Holy Spirit swept assemblies off their feet; 
but they were men who had already been prepared by some measure of 
understanding. Every great forward movement of the Christian 
Church has started by God’s call to an individual. Jesus grips the 
heart of a Carey, and modern Protestant missions begin; He fires the 
imagination of Hudson Taylor, and the China Inland Mission is born; 
He fills William Booth with the longing to rescue the untouchables, 
and the Salvation Army sets out on its triumphant march. And this 
leadership of Christ over individuals comes through personal loving 
friendship. Think of the ways of Christ with Peter. Jesus first showed 
the disciple His ideal for him. He, the unstable one was to become a 
rock; and then, by loving counsel, encouragement and reproach, He 
led him out into paths of service and finally into understanding of His 
own Divine mission. It included forgiveness for wrong done and 
_ intercourse with the unescapable risen Christ. Peter went back to 

his old job to find his Master there; there came the inflowing of the 
Spirit that was to turn the coward into a brave man. The training 
continued long after the physical presence of the Master had been 
withdrawn; for Peter had to learn to include the Gentiles in his world 
view ; and this lesson, badly learnt at first when Christ used the loving 
personal method of special revelation, had to be re-learnt painfully 
through the admonitions of a colleague. Through panic times when 
persecution ‘was strong and beloved colleagues were killed, and glad 
times when the Master led him through closed prison doors into the 
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Leadership of Jesus 


freedom of the preaching of the Gospel, Peter was ever conscious of 
the personal leading of his Lord. | . 

Think, too, of the individual lendexthip Christ gave to Paul, who 
perhaps never saw Him, and yet was drawn by Him as never another 
was. The call came to him first in the consistent preaching, living 
and dying of some of Christ’s friends; but was consciously resisted. 
Then followed personal revelation; the blinding vision of the majesty 
of Christ, and the sudden realization of the way he had hurt Him; 
and Paul could resist no longer. Then came the quiet years in Arabia 
when God through the Old Testament spoke to Paul; years of useless- 
ness for the present but usefulness for the future; such years as come 
so hardly to all of us when we first reach the mission field, and dropping 
our spheres of usefulness at home in school, church, college or business, 
find ourselves powerless to help others until our years of language study 
are past.. Finally came Christ’s leadership in service; in the town of 
his conversion; in his own home city; in foreign lands. Christ led 
him through countless cities, across continents, into prison, out of 
prison, into preaching hall and -tent-making shop, into oratory, into 
authorship; and Paul followed gladly realizing that for him, at least, 
Christ’s yoke was easy and His burden light. — 

Then again, Christ's leadership is A LEADERSHIP oF HIGHEST 
MoraL STANDARDS. 

Take His standard of Trutn, “let your yea be yea and your nay 
he nay.” There was no need, according to Jesus, to wrap up unpleasant 
truth in the tissue paper of flattery; no need for all the hyperbole of 
Eastern speech; a lesson that China surely needs to learn. No fear 


of giving offence or making an enemy, kept Him from the unpleasant 


speaking necessary to unveil the sin that must be acknowledged before 
repentance was possible; and He would have us live and act and speak 
in utter sincerity, realizing that God sees the depths of our hearts, and 
that we cannot deceive Him, even when we deceive ourselves. 


Consider His ideal of Purity, so infinitely transcending all human 
standards. Not sin alone but the will to sin is wrong, said Jesus. 
“Blessed” said He again, “are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” In the wanton of the street they shall see not the plaything of 
men, but God struggling for the mastery in a human soul; God, 
striving for the uplift of a lost daughter. The pure in heart shall 
live in the sense of God’s presence, seeing Him between themselves 
and everyone with whom they come in contact, and no passion or lust 
can dwell in the heart where God is. 

Take again His standard of ForGIvEeNess, so altogether beyond 


our human thinking; a teaching, too, enforced by practice as well as 
by precept. “Shall I forgive a man seven times?,” asks Peter, thinking 
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he has learnt much from Christ in that he is willing to forgive so 
often. “No,” says Jesus, “forgive seventy times seven;” to the utter- 
most, without grudge or stint! He who on the Cross could forget 
His own agony to care for the hardened souls of the men who had 
nailed Him there, could well expect us, His followers, to forgive one 
another. And surely we have failed altogether in our witness in other 
ways, if we have not tried to live up to this high standard of Jesus in 
forgiveness. The reason the Church has failed to impress men with 
the workableness of Christianity is largely that we. have been content 
to nurse our personal grudges and remember our injuries like other 
folks, instead of forgiving men largely, in the spirit of the Master. 

Finally, His teaching on SELF-ABNEGATION sets a standard infinitely 
higher than most men were willing to go. Following Him meant 
privation, uncertainty, danger and difficulty. ‘Give up all riches,” was 
His command to the rich young ruler. He has asked something very 
like that of many of our colleagues these past few years; and they 
have found it easier than they had thought possible to come back 
to bare homes and empty storehouses. Were we meant to take the 
command to go out preaching without staff or scrip more literally 
than we have done hitherto? “Give up all home ties,” said Jesus to 
the man who would have waited to bury his father; and while it is 
not everyone He calls to leave home ties—He Himself sent the Gadarene 
back to them—yet of some the sacrifice is asked, and He expects our 
standard of consecration to come into line with His own. 

Lastly, this leadership of Jesus is an EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP. 
He only calls us to follow where He Himself has been. He has trod 
this way of sacrifice and service before us, from the cradle to the 
grave—and beyond! We missionaries especially are conscious that 
He leads us where He Himself has been. We follow Him in our 
personal relationships. We, like Him, leave homes that we have loved 
and worked in, perhaps helped to support; and have to trust our loved 
ones to the care of others. It cannot have been altogether easy for 
Him; the eldest son, to trust His mother to the care of the -younger 
brothers and sisters, especially since they were not altogether in sympathy 
with His message. He, like most of us, had learnt of God in His 
home; like some of us had borne there misunderstanding over His 
work and His message. We, like Him, have the joys and sorrows 
of friendship; our wonderful hours with understanding Marys and 
Johns, our disappointments over Judas; our hours in the homes of 
our friends; weddings and funerals; joys and sorrows to share; we, 
like Him, have the enjoyment of little children—for some of us our 
own, for others as for Him, other peoples’. And we must learn, if 
He is really to lead us, His trust in the outcast, and saad loving care 
for the sinful. | | 
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We follow Him too in our methods and experiences of work. We 


like Him, know the thrill of the listening crowd, and the disappointment 
afterwards when so few seek to hear more of the message; the joy 
of healing ten, and the sadness of finding only one of them touched 
in soul as well as in body. Most often for us, as for Him, our work 
is done with the little group of intimates,—our nurses, students, evangel- 
ists, teachers—who learn more by what we are than by what we teach, 
and we share with Him hopes and fears for them, the gladness of 
watching developing character, and the grief of finding a traitor in 
the camp. Like Him we send our workers out to learn by experience ; 
often to blunder where we could do so much better ourselves (Jesus 
must have grieved, I think, for the wrong handling of the man whom 
the disciples rebuked for casting out devils in His name!) ; sometimes 
to find, as He did, that the most hopeful ones have not seen the vision 
after all, but are filled with longing for personal advancement and 
“seats of honour.’”’ Sometimes for us comes the hardness of tearing 


oneself away from what seems to be promising work, where the 
crowds and the disciples are urging us to stay, and going, as 


He did, into the “next towns, that we may preach there also,” whether 


we are wanted there or not. And for us, as for Him, come the still 


harder times when we must “push on to Jerusalem” in the face of op- 
position that costs heavily; the opposition of our friends; times when a 
man must do what seems to him right even though all his friends 
should call him rash and mad; even when, hardest of all, his ideal. of 
duty shall bring distress and danger upon his friends as well as on 
himself. For us, as for Him, too, the heart searching times when a 


man has to find and follow the will of God for himself; the Gethsemanes | 


where friendship cannot follow, and we have to go on alone with God. 
Perhaps for us too the Cross! But whatever comes, there comes 
with it. the glad consciousness that we only follow where He has gone 
before, treading the path His feet have marked, following a leader 
iempted in all points like as we are, and not untouched by the feeling 
of our infirmities. 


A ‘Worship Program 


HORNING 


prompts friends in the home lands to support missions. Two 


principles dominate Christianty. 1. Love God with all thy 


heart. 2: Love thy neighbor as thyself. The development of these two 
principles is the purpose of religious education. Jesus places loving 
God first. Teaching the love and worship of ONE Gop is, therefore, 


AA) HE foundation of the call to the mission field is RELIGIOUS 
T ‘Epucation. The spread of this education is the urge which 
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the strongest call to the mission field. This risciilas is the dynamic 
for right living; the means of carrying into effect the second com. 
mandment. Christian worship is the integrated worship of one great 
personality as taught by Jesus. Teaching this worship is the first duty 
of missions. How shall it be done effectively? This is the question 
we must answer. . 

In the West the Church’ is the center of worship: in the East 
the Home is the center. To make religious teaching permanent in 
the East the home is the place to lay the emphasis. What the mother 
teaches and does is indellibly printed on the child’s mind and controls 
the world’s future life. Chinese women are not accustomed to leaving 
their courts, hence to reach them it is necessary to teach them in 
their homes. Very few can read, thus we must give the teaching orally; 
at least, to the first generation. They have a mass of traditional customs 
of worship which can be used as a basis of teaching the richer, deeper 
meaning of worship. Using these customs as a starting point makes 
the teaching effective and disarms antagonism. The teaching should 
be so definite, practical and concrete that it can be put into practice 
by the children as well as the parents. Worship should touch every 
experience of the home. creating as a result a divine atmosphere 
therein. 

With these religious educational arigiclpies in view we opened 2 
TEN VILLAGE CAMPAIGN last fall. All of these villages are within 
walking distance of the city. Most of them contain no Christian 
homes, but they have heard of our work in the city. A young Chinese 
woman and I visit one of these villages a day, five days a week, thus 
making the round twice a month. Each day we hold from six to 
eight meetings in various parts of the village. In this way we reach 
all the homes in the village in time ; however, we visit the most interested 
and important homes more frequently than the others. If the mother 
is especially busy we just say we will come another day and go on to 
the next home. The children are our staunch supporters and run to 
meet us as we approach the village and often lead us from aoe to 
home. 

The meetings are very informal, usually lasting a half ae or 
more, with most of the audience standing. In the winter they gather 
in one of the living rooms; but in summer they assemble in the fresh 

air and sunshine of their open courts. The audience consists of the 
women and children of the court. Neighbors often join the group; and 
if there are any men near they are usually eager to hear the message 
also. Small audiences are preferred. In one district we did our most 
effective work during the harvest time, when most of the family were 
in the field. This gave more opportunity for the conversation 
discussion which are necessary for this kind of teaching. 
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The meetingS are opened by showing several hygiene pictures 
secured from the Council on Health Education in Shanghai. Those 
on the care of mother and child are the most appreciated; for what 
mother has not lost several, and perhaps all, of her children. After 
this a Bible picture is shown teaching the nature of , His love for us 
and how we should worship Him. We find the story of the Prodigal Son 
the best to begin with. After this subject is well opened the meeting 
consists of questions and answers, conversation and discussion about 
the best way to worship, and whether it is possible for those present 
to act accordingly. Unless they see the possibility of their worshipping 
in this way the value of the meeting is lost. Unless some begin to 
give thanks for their food after the first meeting we may decide that 
the proper approach has not been made. Economic pressure makes 
food the most important subject, particularly among the farmers for 
whom producing food is the primary thought. For this reason we 
make GIVING THANKS FoR THEIR Foop the beginning of the worship 
program. Food they must have three times a day; it is constantly 
before their minds either in its production or its preparation. 

In order that we break the continuity of their thought as little 
as possible, and also have an indigenous foundation on which to — 
develop their spirit of worship, we bring out through discussion all 
the methods of worship they have used, or that they have heard that. 
their neighbors or friends have used. We also use their name for 
God, Lao T’ien Yieh, whom they always say gives. them their food 
and clothing and controls all nature. Some say they burn incense to 
him at New Year time; others say they do it on the first and the 
fifteenth of each month. A few say they raise their bow! of food 
to heaven before they eat it; others lay a spoonful aside when they 
dish out the food; others drop a bit in the fire or fling a little out 
of the door. We find that most of these customs have very little 
meaning to them. -They say their ancestors taught them to do them 
but did not tell them their meaning. When we begin to talk about — 
these customs they see the meaning and are eager to learn more and 
thus the way is opened for effective teaching. 

_ We never make light of their forms of worship. but use them 
as starting ‘points for teaching more significant ones. We ask them 
if giving thanks for their food several times a year is enough when 
they eat God’s food three times a day; ; they say, “no,” very quickly. 
We teach them that burning incense is only an outward form. God 
wants heart worship, and only as we worship Him with the heart will 
our prayers be effective. As to their many gods, we teach that these 
are usually good people who lived long ago, who should be remembered. 
ut not worshipped. We feel that burning incense as worship is — 
better than no worship at all and that it should not be discarded till 
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they have something better in its place. Sie did not condemn the 
temple worship with its burning of incense and its offering of sacri- 
fices, but replaced it with a deeper, richer worship. This subject of 
worship, if taught on their level of understanding, has a very strong 
appeal to the women. We are constantly amazed at the depth of 
understanding these country people display in regard to such matters. 
This method of teaching is a constant revelation of their religious life 
and feeling and is an effective means of research. 

Dtring the first few months we taught love and gratitude to 

God, teaching them no definite prayer for giving thanks for their 
food. We hoped they would develop one of their own, but we found 
that they did little more than say, “Thank you,” which was, indeed 
a big step for them. So in the spring we added a very simple written 
prayer which we taught them. They, are very eager to receive these 
prayers, which they put up in a prominent place lest they forget. 
_ This prayer introduced the subject of conduct. Then followed 
a series of lessons on the little sins of the home, and how it is 
only as .we get rid of these that we can have a peaceful happy home. 
They all say these little inharmonious habits are very difficult to 
Change. In these things we teach the mothers and children to seek 
divine aid. The children need help to keep them from being naughty. 
The mother needs constant strength in training the children to form 
good habits, and to be useful. Here we begin to teach the need of 
prayer at other than meal times. We emphasize prayer before they 
go to bed, in which they may review the conduct of the day and 
ask strength for the morrow. Prayer develops gratitude, strengthens 
moral purpose, and teaches them that there is a spiritual power always 
ready to aid them in any good purpose. 

Whenever there is a group of children at these meetings, which 
is usually the case, we close by giving them special attention, though 
they are usually interested in all that we say from the beginning 
We tell them a story and teach them a verse from a song, both oi 
which are related to the subject of the meeting. The mothers are 
particularly interested in any moral teaching we give the children, 
for what mother does not want her children to be good. For the 
men and boys and any girls that happen to be able to read we carry 
Gospels and tracts to read after we are gone. 

Next year we plan to teach the second commandment ; “love thy 
neighbor as thyself;” continuing to teach worship as the dynamic ™ 
put these teachings into practice. Helping each other in the home 
and neighborhood, also sharing with each other from babyhood wil 
be our theme. We shall use the life of Christ as the great example, 
supplementing it with Chinese stories and examples. In teaching the 
first commandment our aim is to teach them — to pray: in 
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teaching them the second commandment our aim is to teach them 
actually to share with and help each other. Not knowledge but action 
is the purpose of the programy: not listening to but practice of the 
“Tao. 

Mrs. Ma, for instance, was busy in the kitchen washing dishes 
when we arrived at her home for the first time. She invited us to 
the living room but we insisted that she first finish her dishes. As 


we chatted with her she asked us, “What makes you so happy?” We 


did not answer her immediately but asked her if she were not happy 
and she replied, “How can I be happy? Our only son died several 
years ago. This spring our only daughter in the next village died, 
leaving a little child. The only heir is this little boy that we bought 
and adopted. My husband is old and has a high literary degree so I 
have to manage all the farm hands and do the house work too. I have 
wept so much over my sorrows that my eyes are badly affected and I 
suffer all the time. Don’t you think that I have enough to make me 
sad?’ By the time she had related this the dishes were finished and we 
went to the living room and met her venerable husband and some neigh- 
bors who had come in to see us. The Chinese teacher showed the 
hygiene pictures and told the story of the Prodigal Son, explaining how 
this father is like the God whom we worship ; and that it is the worship 
of this God that makes us “so happy.’ She then told how we worship 
Him and Mrs. Ma exclaimed most enthusiastically, “That is just what 
I want.” She was not satisfied till we had explained three times just 
how we worship God, giving thanks for food, praying in the evening, 
praying from the heart as to a loving father. | 

Later we asked her if she did not want some inedicine for her 
eyes and she assented very readily. (We sometimes carry simple re- 
medies). The medicine cooled her inflamed eyes so much that she 
wished to buy some to use. We promised to bring some more for 
her the next time we came. Finally she said, “If God is so good why 
did he allow my beautiful daughter to die so young?’ This gave 
us an opportunity to tell her of the immortality of the soul. When 
she heard this hope, her sad face brightened and she exclaimed with 
joy, “Then I shall see my daughter again.” This seemed to be the 
climax of her joy. We left literature with her husband and returned 
home. | 

The next time we visited the home we had scarcely entered the 
gate when she said, “I remember every thing you told me. I don’t 
take even a drink of water without thanking God for it.” “Do you 


_ have prayers in the evening?,” asked the Chinese teacher. “O! Yes!,” 


she answered. “If we forget the little boy reminds us; so we always 
before we go to bed.” The medicine soon healed her 
She took her daughter’s child into their home to raise. He 
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brought them joy and sunshine. The whole atmosphere of the home 
was changed. Thus a sad, lonely home was given peace and hope 
and joy because its inmates were put in touch with God. 

This is a striking illustration of the results of this HomE Wor- 


sHip Procram for which, in this case, we found a felt need which 


‘we were able to satisfy. We are not always able to satisfy a great 
need and get such immediate results as in this particular case. But 
there are very few homes, indeed, that do not welcome such teaching. 
We are, in fact, often surprised at the interest taken in religious 
subjects, and the frank way in which those we meet express themselves. 
A number of families in each village are now thanking God for their 
food at each meal and a number are having bed time prayers. Although 
all do not begin to worship at once still they all recognize it as the 
right thing to do and do not hinder any one who desires to worship 
in this way. We say nothing to them about entering the church in 
the beginning for this would have no meaning to them; but we expect 
this worship program as it develops in each home to be the foundation 
of an indigenous, spontaneous church in each village insofar and as 


soon as they feel the need. 


The gratifying results of this program are: (1) that by using 


the indigenous approach and the conversational method of teaching 
we are given a welcome in all the villages; (2) we have discovered 
a general interest in a more satisfying form of worship in all these 
non-Christian homes; and (3) that by making the worship simple, 
definite and practical the villagers begin at once to put this teaching 


into practice. 


Living Standards of the Scientific Evangelist 


NETTIE MABELLE SENGER 


HE scientific evangelist is engaged in the highest calling on 

earth: his standard of living should, therefore, be on a plane 

‘ conformable with his calling. He is the spiritual leader. He 

is, therefore, the one who, in the power of Christ, should 

live in an atmosphere which enables him to be freely responsive to 

the great driving power of Christ, be lifted above trifles, above loss 

of self-control, above offense and hurt feelings, selfishness, jealousy— 

yes, be lifted up into the realm of the buoyant, attractive, poised life 

of the Master! This life He must live among the friends whom he 

hopes to win for Christ. He must feel with them, eat with them, 
laugh with them, weep with them, and know all above them. 

This intimate sharing of their life will qualify him to lead them 

higher; for they will love him, believe in him, and do what he says 


me AS 
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because he is so truly their leader that they cannot help themselves. 
Can we foreigners live like that among the Chinese villagers whom 
we have come to win for Christ? We can, if we love them sufficiently 
and desire ardently enough to win them. But we cannot do it living 
in large foreign houses and in spacious mission compounds. 


Now in coming to China we have already given up our homes. 
Why not, then, give up this residual luxury with a view to ceasing 
to be aliens in China and living as one among the Chinese? Why 
not, in this way, get a little closer to the Master? How can we, indeed, 
know the environment of the Chinese unless we live in it? How can 
we know their interests unless we enter into them? How can we 
expect them to follow our Christian life and teaching closely if it is 
so dissociated from all that they hold dear that they cannot understand 
or appreciate us? 


Do we really need all we have been accustomed to in the past to 
make life liveable in China? Christ was willing to leave everything 
for us and, as our servant, to minister to our every need. Can we 
not, therefore, also do with less than we have had in the past, and 
so serve China’s spiritual needs in the villages, instead of insisting 
on being the leader who lives in a “foreign mission” home? The 
fundamental question involved is not, “What must we have to meet 
our physical needs?” but, “Are we willing to tread the hard path 
instead of following the line of least resistance, in order to be really 
worth something to China?” This latter question must be answered 


before we can advance. 


China does not need missionaries living according to the old 
standards. The Chinese are, however, welcoming with open arms all 
who come willing to share the Christ life with them. It is, of 
course, eminently satisfactory to have a furnace-heated house. But 
to keep it going we use in one year more coal than the Chinese do 
in a life time. In consequence they deem us so rich as to have nothing 
in common with them; and so they keep our teaching at arms length. 
It is also soothing to come home to nice rugs, rockers, davenport, 
piano, victrola, and plenty of servants to keep everything clean and 
in order; but often our Chinese friends cannot get across all this to 
our hearts : our many servants often undo by inate talking the good 
we aim to do by ours. 


Now I have lived on both the higher wt lower levels. I find 
that when I live with the villagers—not just a day or a week, but 
even months which grow into years—and in much the same manner 
as they do, that a friendship grows up between me and them such 
as I never enjoyed in the city where I have a foreign house and all 
its appendages. ~The joy of os in the villages springing out 
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of this way of — far surpasses anything I have experienced in 
the foreign city home—or indeed ever could! 


The Chinese long for us to live with them. It is ws rather 


than our works that they want. And I myself long for the villagers 
also, not just because it is ‘my work but because my friends are 


there; it is there that J live. As friends we chat together, eat — 


together in the court or kitchen, and play with the children. Under 
such circumstances I can drop many hints about child training that 


are acted on because they have learned to believe in me. They “keep 


gate” for me and I “keep gate’ for them. We cook together, they 
teaching me and I teaching them. We go to fairs together. We 
rejoice in the New Year’s festival together. They come to me bringing 
their New Year’s gifts; I go to them with mine; and thus we live 
together. 

It is where and itis we live like that, that the people will 
come to regard us highly enough to take us into their hearts; so 
that eventually their interests will change and become focused in the 
life they have seen and felt in us. Thus by being one of them 
we are raised by them to the place of leader. Then, and only then, 
are we leaders indeed! In the midst of such happy living it is possible 
to teach them so as to touch their lives, their interests, their behavior, 
and so bring them help through our preaching; for they feel that we 
really understand them. This kind of an understanding can never 
grow in a mission compound with the luxuries that make walls be- 
tween us and our Chinese friends. 

I believe this is the way we must live in order to serve China 
in any adequate way. Whatever the value of the higher standard has 
been, it belongs to the past now. Let us, therefore, “become all things 
_ to all men that we may be able to save some.” Such a life is not 
one full of hardships; it is full of love. In order, therefore, to be 
great evangelists our standard of living should be one not of quantity 
of things but of quality of soul. 

Such a life will generate in us a buoyancy of spirit and give us a 
ripeness of experience that will enable us to live above the nervous 
strains which come with living in foreign buildings, on a superficial 
foreign standard, and doing office work, settling accounts and overseeing 
the work of others. Such things will become of minimum importance. 
_ I speak from experience! In living with the villagers, one expends 

energy through channels where it counts for something now and will 
wield an influence that will last even after this present life is done. 
Such a mode of life brings one hosts of friends who love one dearly. 
And the love is mutual! 
__. Living this way there is less property to steal; for one’s possessions 
are not of the kind that can be stolen; at least the — valuable 
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possessions are not! There cannot be so much broken or spoiled, for 
the things you do own are more like theirs with whom you live and 
there is less curiosity about them and less danger from ignorance in 
handling them. This is the only worthwhile life to live on any mission 
field! One thus lives with the people not in order to give up principle 
and eschew the things that are of real value both to you and to them, 
but to get them to become interested in new values, and so to modify 
their beliefs and behavior accordingly. Of course reading, and all 
that is necessary to soul-culture, should be available in abundance. _ 

This standard of living also relieves the evangelists of a great 
strain and makes it possible for them to have more time for communion 
with God; they are not so rushed, but can get into that state of mind 
necessary to communion with Him. This is exceedingly important! 
Our spiritual life must be enriched and grow increasingly in deep spirit- 
ual experiences which we can share with others, otherwise we shrivel 
up and our souls become smaller than they were when we first came 
to China. As a result we have little of real value to give people. 

We must, therefore, become acquainted anew with our Savior so 
that as people grow into our lives we shall have something worthwhile 
to give them.. Without such a constantly renewed acquaintance with 
Christ we shall not have a sufficiently dynamic spiritual experience 
to be of value to those we seek help. Our own lives will just drag 
‘along! In consequence they will not draw nearer to Christ and we 
shall wonder why. We must, of course, give time and energy to reading. 
We must keep up with the world. We must also study our Bibles anew. 
If we stop studying we shall grow old and stale and have little that 
is of value for anyone. The old mission compound life inhibits this 
growth in spiritual experience and culture of mind and soul, but the 
life in the villages, as already stated, stimulates it. Since our standard 
of living calls for quality of soul we must lay aside everything that 
hinders achieving and manifesting it. 

We must have a standard of living that enables the Chinese to 
so understand us that we can help them to go through new and untried 
experiences successfully rather than ‘be ‘the one who seeks to help 
them organize institutions on a western basis. The old standards of 
our life involve strain, rush, and disquiet. Such a life is not as con 
ducive to soul-growth as one spent on the basis of these new standards. 
Some of the greatest souls have lived in very humble cottages. Large 
buildings, much furniture, and many servants are not essential to a 
high standard of living. .For this we need love, friendship, quali 
of soul, disciplined dispositions, close friendship with our Heaven 
Father and deep understanding of Christ. By such standards does 
Christ call us to live. We have, as a matter of fact, been living on 
too low standards and putting the emphasis on the wrong things. 
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We are now called to live according to the hi gher standards which 
call primarily for greater growth of soul. 

Wm. Henry Channing’s prayer helps me to adjust myself to these 
standards :—“To live content with small means, to seek elegance rather 
than fashion. To be worthy not respectable, and wealthy not rich, 
To study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act frankly. To listen to 
stars and birds, to babes and sages with open heart. To bear all 

cheerfully, to do all bravely, await occasions, hurry never. In a word 
to let the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through the 
common.” 

The first steps towards such lofty standards are to conquer self, 
put away all selfishness and jealousy. Thus living the victory will 
be well on the way. For such moods have no place in the new 
missionary life which we need to live among our fellows in Chinese 
villages. Our greatest sins are also those of the Chinese. For this 
reason China’s village folk need to see and feel in us a life lived so high 
that these common sins do not touch it. To live that very life is 
what we are here for. If we can conquer those sins, which blight 
character and eat out its heart, and reveal a vision of new life for 
our village friends through our own relation to their needs, the ma- 
terialistic standards will adjust themselves, and we shall find ourselves 
moving nearer to the people we have come to help. We shall find 
ourselves living with them in the villages and really helping them. 
They, in turn, will be wanting us more than ever. They have, indeed. 
always wanted us but formerly we gave them our works; now we 
must give ourselves. 

(Let me state clearly that all statements in this paper are ‘specific 
not general. ) 


Lamaism on Wu Tai Shan 
HENRY PAYNE 


“\EING recently in Shansi, Mr. F. Drake and the writer decided 
B to visit Wu Tai Shan, which is in the North East corner of 


that province. CHINESE ReEcorpER friends may care to hear 
something about one of China’s lesser-known sacred spots. 
Taking advantage of the fine motor roads of Shansi we travelled 
by public bus from Tai Yuan Fu to Ho-pien (Riverside), where the 
Model Governor, Yen Hsi Shan, was then eoperating after the strain 
of the last few years. 
From Riverside it is a three days’ journey over the mountains 
to Wu Tai. Those who cannot climb may do nearly all the journey 
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reclining at their ease in a mule litter, which is a sort of covered 
stretcher fixed between two mules walking in single file. We saw a 
few folk who travelled in that way ; but we chose to go by the “marrow- 
bone” stage, which is much-more primitive. In addition we hired a 
mule and a muleteer to look after our baggage; and so set off with our 
belongings packed tightly on a slow-moving but surefooted quadruped. 
Our way led through deep ravines of loess, which cover the foot-hills 
of this great mountain range. After a journey of forty-five li from 
Riverside, at sunset we reached the suburbs of Wu Tai Hsien city, 
and found an inn and a warm brick “kang’”’ on which we slept soundly. 

Early next morning we descended the steep sides of the ravine 
and gazed up at the high walls of Wu Tai city. This city, where the 
magistrate in charge of the whole district lives, is built on granite rocks 
and, like a fortress, commands the valley of the river which flows past 
its gates. We did not enter the city but continued our way in a north 
easterly direction through loess formations, until we scaled our first 
pass and then dropped down into a long boulder-strewn river bed. 
Most of the day was spent among those boulders, but at last we left 
the river and slowly negotiated a high pass, being rewarded for the 
climb by an inspiring vista of mountain scenery. It was a paradise for 
the geologist of our party, who had an appreciative audience of one. 

Wu Tai Shan, our goal, is one of China’s four famous Buddhist 
centres, each being dedicated to a particular Pu-sa, or Bodhisattva. 
Pu-To Island near Ningpo is, perhaps, the best-known centre, being 
the shrine of Kuan-Yin Pu-sa. Wu Tai Shan is dedicated to Wen-Shu 
Pu-sa (Indian, Manjusri). Tradition says that Wen Shu made this 
place one of his retreats for prayer and meditation. He must have 
been a good judge of what a retreat ought to be. 

Wu Tai means, Five Altars or Platforms, and is the name of a 
group of peaks. There is the Central Peak with its branches stretching 
out in four directions and linking up the North, South, East and 
West Peaks.in such a way that the Chinese trace in them the pattern 
of a lotus flower. The five peaks have bare flat tops which may account 
for their being called ‘platforms’ and not ‘mountains.’ On their steep 
sides graze herds of sheep, goats and cattle; the temples and monasteries 
being clustered at the foot of the mountains. Where there is sufficient 
soil the hardy farmer plants oats, and reaps a single sparse crop during 
the brief summer. No other cereal will ripen in those high altitudes. 
It was like being in the highlands of Scotland to hear the innkeeper 
say that oatmeal was the only food be could provide for our supper. 
Happily the mountain air gave us an appetite that did not stumble 
at an exclusive diet of oats! 

On the third day we breasted the highest pass sl saw before 
us Nan Tai (South Altar), in height over 10,000 feet above sea level. 
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Then descending rapidly we were soon in the valley where nestles the 


city of temples. Through this valley a stream runs, which sings a 
merry tune, and clothes its banks with green turf, which is refreshing 
to the eye and delightful to walk on after days of tramping over 
stony hill-tracks. Looking up from the valley we noticed an occasional 
temple perched on the lower slopes, commanding the entrance to some 
defile of this mountain-locked vale. 

We kept on through the main street of a market town called 
“Tai Huai” (Altar Cherisher), which exists to cater for the needs 
of the pilgrims; and then the first view of temple-town burst upon 
us! The most striking object was the Lamasery of the Pu-sa with 
its gilded roof-button gleaming in the sunshine and typifying man’s 
aspirations heavenwards. This Lamasery is built above the rest of 
the temples, and is reached by a flight of 130 granite steps. Seen 
from a distance one is reminded of the famous Patala of the “Bottle 
Pagoda,’’ as it is called in Peiping. | : 

The monasteries are occupied by two orders of monks; the Yellow 
or Lama’ Buddhists, and the Blue or Chinese Buddhists, each order 
having about ten monasteries. We called on the Abbot of the Dagoba 
Temple, who received us kindly and regaled us with tea and the contents 


of the seven-section box of sweetmeats. On hearing that we desired 


to spend some time visiting the temples, he gave us permission to 
stay as guests in his temple, the “Pagoda Cloud Shrine,” choosing 
for us a cool and airy room, and appointing one of his disciples to 
look after our needs. - | 

We found Wu Tai to be a stronghold of Mongol Lamaism. 
Although political disturbances have prevented many pilgrims from 
coming during the last few years, we were told that in normal times 
the stream of pilgrims from Mongolia is very great. We _ noticed 
several groups of Mongols—men and women—who had travelled from 
their own land to worship at Wu Tai. We also heard that a Mongol 
prince visits Wu Tai every year and brings large sums of money for 
the upkeep of the monasteries. In addition to the incense burnt and 
the oil lamp lighted at every shrine by the pilgrims, a silken gauze 
scarf called a “Hata” is often presented to the chief divinities, and 
‘we saw quite a number of these in the hands of the idols. Priests 
and pilgrims alike all seemed to be endlessly murmuring the mystic 
words, “Om Mani Padme Hum,” (“O the Lily in the Lotus!’), as 
they gazed on the gaudy idols or made the circle of the temple walls. 
This one phrase seems to be the only prayer known to myriads who 
are loyal to the Lama religion. It is a magic formula; a charm 
against evil influences. It is written up in Tibetan letters on walls 
and doors; it waves in the wind on flags and strips of paper; and 1s 
carved on the numerous prayer wheels which turn so easily. Even 
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the Chinese shopman learns to use it to emphasize the value of his 
wares. 

Some of the smaller temples were in ruins, but the larger ones 
were in good repair. We visited three large temples in process of 
erection, all being built by votive offerings from Manchuria and Mongo- _ 
lia. The decorations being put into these new temples were in lavish 
style, and the pillars and gateways, of beautiful white marble, were 
heing heavily carved with exquisite designs. | 

The white stupa is supposed to be a “Preserver of Relics,” and 
is looked upon as a very sacred place. To walk round it several times 
a day seemed to bring much satisfaction to these stolid Mongols. We 
saw many of them diligently doing these rounds, intent only on 
their beads or on twirling the small brass prayer wheels or cylinders, 
of which there are several hundred encircling the stupa. In each 
of these cylinders there is a copy of some Tibetan scripture, so that 
when the machine is turned, not only is the prayer, “Om Mani Padme 
Hum,” carved on it, offered up, but the scripture inside being thus 
turned is to be taken as read by the devotee. 

In the largest Lamaseries, worship seemed to be continuous. The 
scriptures are intoned in the lowest possible key, and at the end of 
each chapter a conch is blown, hand-bells are rung, cymbals clang and 
drums and the wooden fish-heads are beaten. The impression one 
receives is that Lama worship has a large element of music in it. 

The Mongol men look as though they came from a land where 


ae is scarce; but the women pilgrims seemed neat, and evidently 


give much attention to their dress. They braid their hair into many 
small plaits which hang down in front of the shoulders and are 
weighted with red coral beads and silver ornaments. They also wear 
glass ear-rings, and are dressed in long gowns and strong riding boots. 
They walk sedately along and seem to be dreaming of the open spaces, 
and longing to be astride their horses. 

There is no time to do more than mention the wonderful golden- 
faced images, and the tapestried banners and panels and sacred flags 
that seemed to crowd the temples. The mural paintings are also 
especially fine, and depict scenes from the lives of the Buddhas. We 
climbed the 130 granite steps to the Pu-sa shrine—steps up which the 
Mongol pilgrims are said to crawl on their knees. 

Here is where the representative of the Grand Lama of Tibet lives. 
He occupies a position of great honour in this community. We did 
not see him, but we were met at the top of the steps by Lama priests, 
more dirty than usual, who hung around hoping for alms. We saw 
monoliths ins¢ribed by former emperors of China, and we looked on 
the features of the famous Wen-Shu. He was decked in and sur- 
rounded by jewels and precious gifts. He is easy to recognise for he 
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sits on a lion, his inseparable companion. We also saw skins of tigers 
and leopards stuffed with straw which are used together with most 
hideous masks in the devil-dances at the Lama festivals to help inspire 
fear in the minds of the illiterate pilgrims. _ 

Wu Tai is like a piece of Mongol-Tibet traibpleidned 1 in China, and 
all the while we were there, such questions as these haunted us. What 
does this religion represent to these nomad worshippers? What human 
longings does it satisfy? Is it possible for any western mind truly to 
enter into their feelings? Who will be the ones to carry the truth of 
God’s pure love to them? When will the Church of Christ in China 
rise to her responsibility toward these Mongol tae of hers? 


After Forty Years* 


JOHN C. FERGUSON 


eau HE celebration of the commencement of the work of this Uni- 
1a versity in 1889, forty years ago, is.fittingly joined today with 
the formal inauguration of Dr. Chen as President. It is a 
greater pleasure to welcome Dr. Chen to the primacy in the 
large organization into which this University has developed than it 
was for me to watch the throes of its entrance into the world of 
letters. It is well sometimes to remember the rock from which we 
were hewn, but even if we look back on this occasion to the days when 
the University was founded it is with no feeling that we should like 
_ to relive them but only with profound gratitude that they made our 
present day possible. 7 
Those former days of 1888-89 were not better than these. Then 
we had even no name for modern education and in the first advertise- 
ment announcing the opening of our school I used the only current 
term, “western learning,” to indicate something which is taught now 
everywhere in China. It seems as if we must have been living in 
another age when we were obliged to speak of the study of geography. 
universal history and arithmetic as “western learning” but such were 
the times in which this institution was founded.. The brains of the 
young men of the country were still absorbed in the acquisition of 
polished phrases which could be used in the eight-legged essay. Only 
two years had passed since the first enlargement of the scope of studies 
had been made by the proclamation of an Imperial Edict ordering that 
mathematics be given a place in the government examinations for 
the first, second and third degrees. This change created an immediate 


* Address delivered on June 24, 1929, at the fortieth aaenrereety of the founding 
‘of the University of Nanking. | 
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large denahied for books on mathematical and scientific subjects and 
created a spirit of enquiry as to the advantages of schools where such 
subjects were taught. The majority of the candidates for degrees 
were content to study without tuition such books as they could acquire 
but the eyes of a few more venturesome ones were turned toward 
the schools established by missionaries. These were practically the 
only schools where modern subjects were taught, for the government 
had contented itself with the establishment of the T’ung Wen Kuan 
in Peking and the Fang Yen Kuan in the Kiangnan Arsenal in 
Shanghai for the training of candidates for the consular and diplomatic 
services. In this city there was a small school in the Arsenal and 


another in Miao Siang An but there were altogether less than fifty 


hoys in both. Of girls’ schools there were none. 

Our first problem was twofold, we had to stimulate a desire 
for instruction in the subjects which we offered to teach and secondly 
we had to create a Christian atmosphere for our school. The only 
way to accomplish the first purpose was to maintain high standards 
of, teaching together with sound discipline of the minds and _ bodies 
of pupils. Nothing was allowed to interfere with the ordinary routine 
of the school. The second object was not easily attainable but we 
strove never to lose sight of the goal which we hoped to reach. 
Our constant aim was to make a good school under Christian 
influences and not to establish an additional agency for prosely- 
tim. This intention, which I took every appropriate occasion to explain, 
was more or less revolutionary in missionary circles and we did not 
escape criticism on the part of those who had different ideals of mission- 
ary work. I believed it to be the duty of the Church in the home-lands 
to foster and encourage education wherever missions were established. 
I also suggested that the funds for this purpose should not come from 
the ordinary receipts of the missionary societies but from benevolent 
Christians who were willing to share some of their worldly goods with 
those who were less fortunate. In accordance with this ideal I secured 
gifts from the daughters of Jacob Sleeper—Mrs. Davis, Mrs. E. P. 
Dutton and Mrs. Joseph Harper—for the erection of a chapel, from the 
estate of Philander Smith through W. E. Blackstone for our three-storey 
building and from Mr. Collins for a dormitory. Economy in the use 
of these contributions with a small additional gift from the missionary 
society made it possible for us to erect a fourth building for school 
rooms. These four buildings, all of which are still in use, were built - 
during my administration with funds outside of the regular contri- 
butions from missionary societies and remain as monuments of warm- 
hearted Christian philanthrophy. In the erection ‘of these buildings 
the father of Dr. Chen had a share so that, in a real sense, our new 
President has had a connection with this University from its earliest 
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days. The missionary society did noble work in supporting us who 
were teachers and in regular annual contributions. I am still a believer 
in the system of securing buildings and equipments of Christian schools 
for higher education from wealthy persons who can easily afford to 


make large gifts and of missionary societies supporting teachers who 


can assist in giving a Christian atmosphere to these schools. 

All the gifts which have been made to this University by generous 
patrons and the yearly support of teachers by missionary socicties have 
been contributed in the confidence that the Board of Directors woul 
maintain Christian standards. It is not difficult to define what has 
been in their minds. They have believed that the Christian standard 
is replete with unselfishness. It has been their hope that those who 
are educated within these walls should use the education which they 
have obtained here for the good of society rather than for personal 
advantage. <A Christian college is one which trains its students to follow 
the example of Christ who went about doing good. We have been 
willing to train men for government service, for business pursuits, for 
scientific investigation, for teaching, for medical practice, but whatever 
occupation they chose our ideal for them has been that they should use 
their talents for the good of their fellow-men. We have had no political 


_afhliations and have always loyally obeyed the powers that be. Our 


aim has been to instil a spirit of service among our students which would 
make them useful members of any political society. This is what | 
had in my mind when this University was founded and it has been the 
constant aim of all who have followed. We shall be false to our trust 
and forgetful of our duty if we do not continue to carry on in the 
future along these lines of Christian idealism. Other institutions may 
have what they consider to be broader and more important purposes 
but it is for us to continue steadfastly in the work for which we were 
established and for which we have been maintained. 

We cannot forget the long list of administrators, teachers and 
general staff who have contributed their share to bring the University 
to its present standing. It is impossible to mention them all today. 
Ore of them, vice-President John E. Williams, passed to a martyrs 
grave: another, F. E. Meigs, is commemorated in the Hall which 


_ bears his name. Fortunately we have with us today a third, Dr. A. J. 


Bowen, to whom, we all agree, no tribute too high could be paid for 
his remarkable work as President. The work of these predecessors is 
now in the capable hands of President Chen and his associates. On 
behalf of them all I salute you Dr: Chen as one of our own sons, filled 
with our ideals of service for others and well-equipped to administer 
the great trust committed to your charge. We feel confident that the 
future years will find you diligent in business, fervent in ‘Spirit, serving 
phe Lord. 
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Image Worship in China* 
C. GRAHAM 


HERE are e probably as many temples in € lina, in proportion to 
the population, as there are churches in England and in the 
United States. The number of places of worship in the Middle 
Kingdom hardly substantiates the theory that the Chinese ‘are 

not a religious people. 

_ An occidental visitor in a Chinese temple is impressed by the saitane 
number of images, and by their variety in size and in appearance. They 
vary in height from a few inches to over a hundred feet. They are 
generally made of clay, wood, or bronze, but sometimes of more precious 
materials. Sorhe are very fierce in appearance, some stately and 
dignified, and others thoughtful or meditative. | | | 

Two questions naturally come to one’s mind. First, do the Chinese 
worshippers regard the images-as real gods, and eT if they do, 
how can this be explained? __ 

The answer to the first question is not simply yes, or no: it is 
both; Some Chinese do not consider the images to be real gods, 
but merely lifeless images or statues. There are two classes of 
people who hold this opinion. The first question the value of religion, 
and do not believe in the gods (4K 4 gp). Unbelief in religion and 
in the deities is far more prevalent in China today than it was. two 
decades ago. Secondly, there are educated, spiritual, or philosophical 
Buddhists and Taoists who look upon the images much as statues are 
regarded in the west—as — or as means of commemorating the 
gods or heroes. 

Most of the Chinese people regard the images or “idols” as real, 
living, intelligent gods, who possess superhuman power, and who will 
aid the sincere worshipper by driving away the demons that cause 
diseases and other calamities, by providing all kinds of protection, and 


by giving aid in food-getting, in business, in the pursuit of knowledge 


or education, and in other undertakings. The writer has found this 
belief in the images as real gods among all classes of people. It should 
be borne in mind that about ninety per cent of the Chinese are unable 
to read and write. They are simple, unsophisticated people who have 
faith in the gods, and believe that the images are real deities. This 


belief is held by Chinese of high official rank, and by many who | 


are in some respects very well educated. The writer has yet to find the 
first Buddhist or Taoist priest in Szechuan Province who will frankly 
admit that the images are not real gods. In the summer of 1925 one 
of of the greatest of Chinese Buddhists was visiting on Mt. Omei. He 


* Additional data on this. subject may be found in a short article, “A New Religous 
Festival at Suifu,” published in the West’ China Missionary News, May, 1929. 
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admitted that the biddihier Buddhism that does not regard images as real 
deities did not at that time exist in Szechuan Province, but stated that 
it does exist in central and in eastern China, and in Japan. While the 
writer is of the opinion that fully ninety-five per cent of the Chinese 
worshippers regard the images as gods, this statement is open to question. 
The percentage may be higher, or it may be lower. What seems certain 
~ 1s that toa very large majority of the Buddhists and Taoists in China, 
the images in the temples are real, living, intelligent gods.* 

How can the belief in the images as gods be explained, if it can be 
explained ‘at all? 

In 1911 the writer tried to take a picture of some Chinese children 
in Shanghai. They ran as if their lives were in danger. An older 
missionary offered the explanation that the Chinese believed that 
by taking the picture of a person one secured that person’s ‘soul, and 
could do that person a great deal of harm. Many Chinese have now 
risen above this belief, but among the common people it still persists. 
It is thought that by taking a person’s picture you secure his soul, or 
at least a very vital part of his personality, aind that by so —: you can 
shorten his life by several years. 

This throws some light on image worship. It is assumed that if 
a picture or an image of a deity is in a-home, a shrine or a temple, the 
soul, the spirit, the self, or the personality of the deity is there, so that 
the image is in a real sense the god himself: The god is present in the 
image as a person is in his body, and the image is the god. 

Dr. Berthold Laufer, of the Field Museum, Chicago, Illinois, is 
considered by many to be the greatest American sinologue. He has 
collected a large number of facts illustrating the social and religious 
life of China, which are on exhibition in the Field Museum. Under 
some of the images of Chinese gods there is a statement which the writer 
remembers as follows,— “To the common Chinese people, the presence 
of an image suggests the actual presence of the thing that is imag 
This seems to be unquestionably true among the less cultured Chinese. 
When they see the image of a god, they assume that abe see the god 
himself. 

To the writer the statement quoted above, and the ideas ‘oh the 
more simple Chinese concerning pictures and photographs, seem to go a 
long way towards explaining the worship of images as gods in China. 


oe 


1, Note Sipmetimes priests go through a formal religious. ceremony, which 
the image is looked u Te as a real god. Others leave the coloring of the eyes until 
the last, which is ormed as a emn rite or ceremony, after which the image is 
thought to bea Boy -Many “idols” have square holes in their chests, closed on the 
outside, in which are placed various articles which represent the internal organs of the 
god. The writer has one idol in which are a small bundle of silk strings representing 
the intestines, and some tea leaves and other herbs and seeds representing the int 
organs of the deity. These and similar practices, which vary in different parts of China, 
support the theory that by many Chinese the images are regaraed as real, living gods. 
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I. Marble arch; new temple; Wu Tai Shan. | 
II. Gift Images; Pearly Emperor's Temple; Wu Tai Shan. 
III. Lama Priests; Yellow Temple; Peiping. Be 
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Two upper pictures; Poppy fields, Szechuan, April, 1929. 
Lower picture:—Folded rock strata, Yangtse River, Szechuan. 
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The Name 
ALEX. R. MACKENZIE 


HE proper name for. God is ((YHWH), which i 
TT somewhat incorrectly reproduced in English as Jehovah. It does 
not require a profound acquaintance with Hebrew to enable 
one to see that the four letters may be explained as a variant, 
perhaps a slightly archaic variant, of the word. ppm (YHYH), meaning 
“He-is-and-continues-to-be.” This is the one explanation of the Name 
given in the Old Testament, or alluded to in the New. . The fundamental 
passage is, of course, Ex. iii, 14, where Moses asks what God’s name 
is, and receives the answers, “It is I Who Am,” as if to say, “What 
I am, I shall be always.’”’ In the third person this “I Am” becomes 
Jehovah, “‘He-Is’’; ““He-Who-Is.” Thus the Hebrew name is a great 
assertion about God, that He is the One who IS continually and in 
all tenses, past, present, and future. 

When Cicero in a great oration reported to the Roman crowd 
the death of the Catiline conspirators, he simply used the word V1xerunt,. 
“They have lived,” implying that they lived no longer. The name 
Jehovah means on the contrary that God is. As He was in the past, 
He is, and still is, and ever is. There is no term to God’s existence. 
This is precisely the reference in Heb. xi, 6, where it is said that “he 
that cometh to God must believe that he is,” plainly alluding to the 
meaning of the Name. In Revelation God is described thrice in phrases 
which strain Greek grammar, but successfully indicate the ns of 
the Name, “which is and which was and which is to come,” G, 4 oo 
iv, 8). 
Hence when the Old Testament uses the term “the living God,” 
is it probably as an equivalent for Jehovah, and this usage is carried 
over into the New Testament. It follows that since God is ever-existing, 
those who call upon Him are never disappointed. And so God’s faith- 
fulness or truth is dependent upon, and argued from, His eternal life. 
The relation between the Chinese characters fz and # serves well to 
illustrate this. 

Elsewhere in the Old Testament the Name is defined in the sen- 
tences, “I am He,” or “I am the Same,” and “Thou art the Same.” 
Did Hebrew writers feel that there was an etymological connection 
between the verb sary (HYH) and the pronoun win (HU’), He, or 
the Same? Compare the Chinese phrases, fr, where 
tetains much of its original demonstrative force. 

The corresponding Greek phrase ¢yé eu, “I am,” employed 
absolutely, i is used by Jesus of Himself a number of times in the gospel 
of John. See viii, 24, 28 ‘58; xiii, 19. A similar reference and 
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application to our Lord in Heb. xiii, 8, (cf. i, 12), “Tesus Christ is the 
same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever,” shows that the writer was 
of those who claimed that Christ not only shares the divine Name. 
xvptos, Lord, (as Jehovah is rendered in the Greek Old and New Testa- 


ments), but partakes of the eternal nature of God as well. The use of 


another pronoun constituting an assertion of Godhead for our Lord 
Jesus is seen in éxetvos in the First Epistle of John, an emphatic He 


which ought to have a capital H in our English versions, and might 


be translated F§ fy in Chinese. See i Jn. ii, 6; iii, 3, 5, 7, 16; iv, 17. 
What are the great possibilities hinted at in God’s use of “I Am’ 
for His name? They are three in the main, His presence among men, 


*“T will be with thee” ; His Fatherhood, “I will be his father, and he | 


shall be my son’’; and His Godhead, “So shall ye be my people and | 
will be your God.” And each of the three was transcendently realized 
in Christ Jesus. 

As regards the representation of the Name in Chinese, I venture 
to suggest that in Ex. iii, 14, the phrase “I Am” should have the personal 
reference preserved by rendering 47 FR. Further I feel that the render- 
ing of Jehovah by W8 #1 # is unnecessarily forbidding in its foreign- 
ness. Could not something more suitable be brought into use? Why 
not employ a new single character, for example, }{j, to be read Yu ( J) 


to represent the Name? The left hand constituent would indicate that 


this Name belonged to the category of the Divine, (ip), while the right 
hand would serve as a reminder that the name Jehovah is essentially 
an assertion of God’s eternal existence, as contrasted with the false gods, 
which are called “non-existents” ( %)) in Hebrew. 


~Communism and the Agricultural Unions 
T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES 


HE volume of the reports of the Jerusalem Conference entitled 
T] ‘The Christian Mission in Relation to Rural Problems’ (Vol. 6 
of the Jerusalem Meeting Report) raises many questions which 

rural workers will have to consider. One, though outside the 

scope of the Report, workers in China, whether Chinese or foreigners, 
will have to consider before any forward policy for rural work is possible, 
that is the growth of the Agricultural Unions in China and their relation 


-to the communistic propaganda. The Report has, I think, only two 
references to the matter. Dr. Edmund de Schweinitz Brunner reports 


that at an informal conference of missionaries in Shanghai general 
agreement was reached on this among other points: “Cooperate 
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| wherever possible with the Red Spears and the Farmers’ Union’’*, and 


in the account of the discussion at Jerusalem it is said that “Dr. Lo, 
referring to the clause in the constitution of the Farmers’ Union in 
South China disqualifying Christian-pastors or priests, along with those 
who own more than 100 acres of land, stated that this showed that the 
Church had failed to win the confidence of the farmers or that what 
the Church really stands for had not been made known to them.”+ 
Both the suggestion that missionaries ought to cooperate with pi 
Farmers’ Union and Dr. Lo’s comment, indicate a serious ignorance of 
what the Farmers’ Unions are, the unfortunate auspices under which 
they were started, and the terrible conditions for which, under the 
direction of Communistic leaders, they have been responsible. 

The history of the movement up to the early part of 1927 has 
been compiled in a valuable account presented to a National Conference 
on Christianizing Economic Relations by Mr. T. C. Chang of Lingnan 
University, and translated into English and published by the National 
Christian Council under the title of “The Farmers’ Movement in Kwang-. 
tung.’ The account is in the main a scientific compilation, though it 
strikes one who has lived near to the activities of the Union as some- 
what impervious to the moral questions involved. Mr. Phen Pai, for 
instance, who conducted the Hoi-lu Fung Soviet last year, and presided 
over its incredible horrors, figures as a benefactor of the farmers: it 
might be said, however, that when the compilation was made the true 
drift of his policy could not yet have been discerned. The facts that 
emerge from the report, however, are that the organization of the 
Farmers’ Union had the blessing, if not the inspiration of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, that he advocated it at the time when his sympathies were most 
closely engaged by Russia, that the methods of the Union were re- 


volutionary and extra-legal, that it grew under the guidance of two 


Russian advisers, Vointlinsky and Volin, that its methods were those of | 
violence, and that it was engaged from the first in a frankly class war. 
In addition it was encouraged from the first to train its own guards for 
protection from all who might oppose it, whether they were magistrates, 
police, military authorities, or landlords who wanted to collect their 
rents. 

The Christian Church is not to ‘be blamed for its coldness towards 
ths movement. The movement may rightly summon us to a more 
careful inquiry into the economic condition of the farmer and the 
agricultural labourer, but a Church which had advocated the principles 
of the movement would have been disloyal to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, and would at this moment have rightly come under the con- 
demnation of the Kuomintang, which has had to take such drastic action 


SP. (British Edition, Vol. VI); *174, $236 (American Edition, 


Vol. Vi). 
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to cleanse itself from the poison of communism. The Farmers’ Union 


may have had a brief against the turn of politics which made it the 


outcast of the movement in which they had been nurtured, but it cap 
have no grievance against the Church, nor the Church feel any com- 


punction that its officers are excluded from membership of the union, 


I remember a debate in the presbytery of Swatow when this question 
of the Union first came up. At that time the drift of the union was 
not clear, nor was it certain how Phen Pai stood with regard to 
Christianity. In one congregation of Hoi-fung district an elder and 
some church members had joined the union. The minister (Chinese) 


was perturbed, and brought the constitution of the union to Presbytery 


to ask for guidance. The Presbytery thought that it was too early to 


make a definite pronouncement, but decided to issue a pastoral letter 
to the members of the church exhorting them to see that the rules and 
aims of any society they joined were not inconsistent with the teaching 


of Jesus. 
The history of the movement last year, at a point subsequent to 


the report issued by Mr. Chang, subsequent also to the Purging of the 
Kuomintang, fully justifies the caution of the Church. I must not 
dwell on the horrors of the Soviet administered by Phen Pai. Sufficient 
to say that it was a reign of terror, in which the dominant purpose 
seemed to be the speedy reduction of the population, and the consequent 
proscription of whole classes of the community, issuing in the ghastly 
“Human Heads Meetings’’ on one hand, and the emigration of vast 
numbers of the people to the South, i.e., to Siam and the Straits 
Settlements. | 

Since the suppression of the Soviet the communists have been in 
hiding, but through the branches of the unions the organization has been 
kept alive, and only some general upheaval is wanted for the movement 
to break out again into its excesses. As I write it is in activity ina 
neighbouring district, burning villages and. holding men to ransom. 
With their present organization I can see no way for the Church to 
approach the unions. If sympathy is to be shown to the movement t 
must not be in that way. The mere fact that they are so rigorously 
proscribed by the present government would suggest the need for 
caution here. | 

| | IT. | 

If, however, the Church can have nothing to do with the Union a 
at present constituted, and if also it can only be relieved that its officers 
are excluded from its constitution, that is not to say that t 
must not examine the conditions which made the union popular, and the 
propagarida which still has influence over thé minds of the agricultural 
community. There may, and undoubtedly are, rural conditions which 
are undesirable, and which the Church should consider, whether sht 
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fnd herself called to undertake their remedy or not: and the ideal at 
which Communism aims may be one with which the Church finds herself 
in sympathy, however widely she may differ from the means which are 
being used. 

To taller the latter point first. ‘We need not doubt that Bolshevism 
has seen'a vision. It has seen a new world, to reach which it fiads that 
the paths of human progress and social reform are too tortuous and 
uncertain. It attempts to leap the gulf between the real and the ideal. 
Its vision is seen across a sea of blood, and by its doctrine of the. new start 
and its profound despair of human nature it offers to the world a pathetic 
and cruel parody of the hope of a new creation. There is to be a 
bloody war, but, when the blood is absorbed in the reeking earth, a clean 
sweep of all those elements of society which are undesirable: then the 
new order will be ushered in, which will, with its new environment, 
guarantee a permanent new world. This ghastly parody of all utopias, 
something too horrible to be made the subject of a mystery tale by a 
Poe or a Wells, is actually the working creed of a whole nation in this 
our twentieth century, and last year was being logically carried out, with 
a thousand horrors, in the Hoi-lu Fung region of this the oldest of 
the civilisations of the earth, Who would have thought that China, 
the home of Confucius and of Mencius, the great nation whose social 
fabric has been welded by the ideas of so profound a school of political 
philosophy, could have tolerated such an experiment! 

Nevertheless Bolshevism is a challenge flung down at once to the 
ancient world of the Fast and the modern civilisation of the West. It 
challenges the failure of society to organise itself so as to secure the 


| life and happiness of the majority of its members, and the challenge 


is to the abandonment of the slow way of persuasion, which 1s finally 
the only moral way, and in mingled haste and despair the adoption of 


| the way of extermination. 


_ What undoubtedly enfeebles criticism of the Bolshevist creed are 
the Bolshevist elements in our present order of society. For while 
Bolshevism in its ideal may even be granted an aim of rescuing humanity 
from the meshes of the false systems of political theory which have 
grown up with the years, in its methods it is only a more ruthless use 
of men as means rather than as ends which is to be found in capitalistic 
society. The same problem indeed abides our solution in every form 
of society—the great problem of human freedom. Aristotle based his 
citizenship of the city-state on a substratum of slaves who had no civic 
tights. In our great modern democracies the pressure of economic facts 
tends to depress the big labour class, whether industrial or agricultural, 
toa state not far removed from bondage. The menace of unemployment, 
the weight of debt, make a bondage grievous to be borne by the masses 
of those who make up our modern societies. 
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The problem of the state remains—to secure the liberty of the 
common man. The political franchise has but emphasized the economic 
Slavery of the modern world: nor has it yet been made clear that by 
the substitution of the state for individual capitalists or trusts the in- 
dividual could be freed. Perhaps the solution of the problem of economic 
and civic freedom will continue to evade us for some generations to 
come. If that is so then these two things must be said. One is that the 
menace of short cuts, such as Bolshevism, will continue to attract the more 
hot-headed and unschooled. It must be met by the most vigorous effort 
to ameliorate social conditions specially making secure the right to work 
for every labourer, and the means of a livelihood to every farmer. 

But behind all political, and eventually economic freedom must be 
sought that inner freedom of the spirit which religion offers. In that 
at once those who feel that they have no real independence, whether 
wage-slaves or salary-slaves, or farmers who, though bound to the land, 
. yet pay away its produce in mortgage interest or heavy rent, and further 
those who are slaves of any kind of uncongenial surroundings or employ- 
ment, will, like the Christian slaves of the Roman Empire, find an 
egress from their state. It, too, is the sure base of comprehensive civic 
freedom, so that as slavery as an institution has passed from Christian 
society, and as Christian democracies have secured the vote, so with it 
as inspiration and driving force will the problem of economic slavery 
be solved. 

From the report of the Jetumtiem Conference it appears that 
Statistics on which to build a survey of rural China are not yet available, 
and conditions in recent years have not been favourable to investigation. 
There seems some reason to think that conditions in China do not bear 
so hardly on the agricultural class as is the case in the rest of Asia. 
However that may be there is no doubt that there are conditions in rural 
life which undoubtedly call for inquiry. In Kwangtung it is fairly usual 
for farmers to incur debts at exorbitant interest, so that their mortgaged 
land falls an easy prey to the money-lender. Farm holdings, too, are 
often split up into such small segments that the remaining acreage 1s 
insufficient to sustain the farmer’s livelihood. On the other hand the 
extreme mobility of the Chinese people, their adaptability to new ways 
of earning, and the interrelation of all classes of society, so that scholars 
and officials most often spring from village communities, suggest aspects 
of the question which might mitigate the pressure of the problem. The 
present writer is: not qualfied to give more detafled consideration to this 
side of the question, but ventures to say that enough is known to make 
sympathetic investigation of the conditions of rural life a useful work 
on the part of the Church, and work, which, to the Church in rural areas, 
is necessary for its right development. : 
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The Church’s approach to the.rural community is not a new one. 
In North East Kwangtung the Church of Christ in China numbers some 
hundred and thirty congregations, with an adult membership of over 
6,000. Alongside it is the Baptist church, connected originally with the 
American Baptist Mission. These are both rural churches. Probably 
neither would consider that it had solved the problem of rural evangel- 
ism: but in each there are strong and healthy rural churches. Much may 
be gained by interest on the part of the Church in rural economic con- 


ditions, but the writer feels strongly that interest should be indirect, 


and should spring from the success of rural evangelism, not be its means. 
In the present advocacy of rural work the peril of ‘rice Christianity’ 
seems to have been temporarily overlooked. As soon as the Church is 


- concerned first with the economic questions people may begin to roll up 


for membership, but there will not, therefore, be any real turning to 
Christianity. People who have worked long in country congregations 


_know a feature of the work to be viewed with great suspicion is any 


large increase of interest around one congregation. Large numbers at 
service are more likely to mean that help is wanted in some law-suit than 
that there is a revival in progress. Similarly if the Church sets out to 
conduct a kind of economic reconstruction of a village it may be welcomed 
for the prosperity that certain kinds of a acca might bring, but not 
with any direct spiritual result. 

What the Church may bring to the rural communities are -——(l) a 
presentation of the Gospel made intelligible by an approach through 
rural psychology: (2) an intelligent interest in the farmer’s way of 
life: (3) a survey of rural conditions such as may be of use in 
guiding government or other agricultural experts: . (4) adaptation of 
the school curriculum to village life: (5) advocacy of literacy. Much 
that is said about the Church as the centre of rural village life, however, 
seems to miss the point that the village itself. is almost always un- 
Christian, and that the members of any particular congregation are 
scattered over a net-work of villages within a radius of some ten 
miles, as one who, like the writer, has for years visited village con- 
gregations knows to his cost. 

What, however, the village church wants more than all rural pro- 
grams is just men—preachers who will devote their lives to the pastoral 
care of the little congregations. Just this factor is the most difficult to 


secure. For twenty men who desire a city charge, or who prefer to 


teach in a middle school, one may get one who rejoices to go to the 


Village where he will, at least for some time, be lost to sight, and from 


whose obscurity he may not emerge. The English Presbyterian Mis- 
sion has been particularly fortunate in training preachers who have 
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devoted themselves to the humble work of village churches. But we do 
not find that men coming from the larger theological colleges are 
adapted to this kind of service, and in general it may be said that men 
of ability in China to-day have their eyes on Shanghai and want, if 
possible, to do nation-wide service, but not to bury themselves in 
_ village charges. A church which has concentrated on the village con- 
gregation tends to be looked down upon as not having produced ‘leaders,’ 
which means foreign-trained men who can speak and write good English: 
while as a matter of fact these country preachers and pastors are precisely 
those who are shepherding the flock of God and building a real Chinese 
Church. An American rural pastor has recently put this appeal of the 


rural churches for men in an inimitable way: let all who would see 


how one man has bravely solved the problem read — — the 
Hills’ by Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. 


The Missionary Home 


C. W. QUENTIN 


Dear friendly House with doors thrown open wide 
To cheer all footsore pilgrims on the road, 
Regardless of their country, birth or code. 
Sweet, lowly comforts bless thy fireside, 
And lofty aims with simple joys abide. | 
Glad Helpfulness with thee makes her abode 
To ease from weary shoulders life’s hard load, © 
Or soothe when aching hearts their cares confide. 
: Thy Christ-like love o’erflows to loveless homes, 
Thy moral strength points men to purer ways, shin, oy 
Thy bounty runs to help the needy poor, 2 J 
Thy wisdom seeks the erring one who reams, Ween 
‘Thy faith undimmed toils hard for fairer days. 
God bless thy brotherhood and open door! — 
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In Remembrance 


William Otto Elterich 
MEMORIAL MINUTE BY CHEFOO. _ STATION 


HE Rev. William Otto Elterich, Ph.D., was born near Schaff- 
hausen, Switzermnd, March 25, 1865, removing to the United 
States with his parents at the early age of four years. He 
became an American citizen in 1886 on reaching his ma jority. : 

He received the A.B. degree from Washington artd Jefferson College in 
1885, the A.M. in 1888, and the Ph.D. in 1903. His graduation from 
_the Western Theological Seminary in the class of 1888 was followed 
by a year of postgraduate study in the same institution. He was married 
to Miss Anna Berger on June 20, 1889, and in September of the same 
year Dr. and Mrs. Elterich sailed for China. Their first vear and a 
half was spent in language study at Tengchowfu, after which they were 
assigned to Ichowfu where they spent five years before coming to Chefoo. 
At the time of his death, Dr. Ejiterich was within a few months of 
rounding out forty years of service in China, thirty-three of which had 
been spent in Chefoo. 

When he became ill on May 20th, everyone felt that something 
unusual had happened, for he was never known to-be sick. After two 
weeks, however, he was sufficiently improved to attend to correspondence 
and office work, but on June 6th his convalescence was interrupted by a 
stroke of apoplexy from which he rallied but slightly, and on June 14, 
1929, he passed away. He was buried in the Temple Hill Cemetery. on 
Sunday morning , June 16th, in the presence of a host of friends, both 
Chinese and foreign. 

In the passing of Dr. Elterich the Chefoo station has suffered an 
irreparable loss. Because of his long years of service, his intimate know- 
ledge of details connected with station and mission affairs, and his wealth 
of information and experience, he filled a unique position. During most 
of his years in Chefoo he was engaged in country itineration, in addition 
to which he acted as station secretary and treasurer, a difficult and un- 
interesting work, but one which he did exceptionally well. Both Chinese | 
and foreigners admired him for his prompt and efficient attention to 
details and for his willingness to help in undertakings. He was not 
content to fulfill the minimum requirements of his task, but often 
pleasantly surprised his co-workers by arranging for them, without their 
knowledge, little details which they had overlooked until the last moment. 
In this way he lightened the burden of every member of the station, and 


of his Chinese colleagues. 
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Dr. Elterich will always be remembered for his friendliness. He 
loved people, and in cases of illness in the station he was always among 


the first to call. He liked to drop in for a friendly visit, and was prompt 


to inform people of any official action which concerned them. He felt 
it his duty and privilege, also, to keep absent friends thoroughly informed 


as to all the local happenings, and many are those who have been the — 


grateful recipients of his cheering, friendly letters. Dr. Elterich had an 
unfailing sense of humor which gave him that balance and sense of 
values so necessary in all co-operative work. He was able to see a 
humorous side to every situation. Even during the last few days of his 
illness he joked with those who visited him. 


One of Dr. Elterich’s outstanding characteristics was his faith- 


fulness. Never self-seeking, he at the same time never sought to avoid 
any responsibility that was placed upon him, but quietly and efficiently 
fulfilled his duty. At various times he served as principal of the: Hunter 
Corbett Academy, as head of the Men’s Bible Training School, and as 
director of the Museum and Chapel, all of which duties he performed 
faithfully.and well. One of the facts commented upon by the Chinese at 
their memorial service was that Dr. Elterich was seldom, if ever, late at 
a meeting or appointment. Another characteristic mentioned was his 
poise, as indicated in his manner of speech, and even by his walk. He 
never grew nervous or excited. He never lost his temper. His judgment 
was calm and unruffled and when he differed with others it was without 
heat or bitterness. | 

We could not have wished for our friend a more peaceful passing. 
He died as he had lived, calmly and quietly. Those on earth join with 
those in heaven in saying, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servant.” To 


Mrs. Elterich and her daughter, as well as to the three sons and their 


families in the homeland, the hearts of all members of the Chefoo station 
go out in love and sympathy, and in prayers for God’s blessing and further 


guidance. | 


Our Book Table 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND SoNnSHIP OF Man. As held by Cuanc Cu'v. 


Chang Tsai (1020-1067), often known as Chang Tse—the Philosopher 
Chang—was in his early youth very much interested in military affairs. 
When about twenty years of age he met a certain Fan Chung Yen who 
remonstrated with him for showing what, for a scholar, must be regarded 
as a degraded taste. Fan started him on the “Doctrine of the Mean,” and 
as his taste for philosophy grew, Chang became interested in Buddhist and 
Taoist speculations. When, however, he went to the Capital he returned 
to orthodoxy, largely owing to the influence of his two famous nephews, the 
“Two Chengs.” For a while he held official post at Chichow and instituted 
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monthly lectures. Later he was summoned to Court, but when Wang An 
Shi insisted on carrying out his reforms Chang resigned all his posts and 
retired to Heng Ch’u—hence the name by which he is frequently known. 

On the eastern and western walls of his library Chang inscribed essays. 
That on the western wall he called Ting Wan (#7 3), but Ch’en I Ch’uan 
called it Hsi Ming (® 3%)—‘‘The Western Inscription”—and it is by the 
latter name that it is generally known. From this is taken his ideas on the 
“Brotherhood and Sonship of Man” as given below. For those interested 
in reading the original it may be observed that it is contained in the “Hsing 
Li Ta Chuan,” and also in Chu Hsi’s “Chin Si Lu’—‘“Present Day 
Thought”—with Chu Hsi’s own comments. It is also quoted in full ia 
Hsieh Wu Liang’s “Chung Kuoh Che Hsioh Shi’—“History of Chinese 
Philosophy.” - | 

“Heaven (§%) is the Father, Earth (df) the Mother; from their in- 
ter mingling have our insignificant selves sprung. Wherefore all included 
between Heaven (3%) and Earth (#§) are one body with us, and in regard 
to our dispositions Heaven and Earth should be our teachers. 

“The people are our brothers and we are united with all things. 


The great rulers are the parents in our household, the ministers of state 


the household stewards. We should honour the aged as we respect the 
elder members of our family, and we should have compassion on the lonely 
and the weak as we care for its younger members. We should (gladly) 
regard as sages those of great virtue and as geniuses those of great talents 
(just as if they were members of our family). All in the world who are 
sick and suffering, all the childless, unmarried and widowed are our brothers 


‘who have met with misfortune and have none other to whom they can 


appeal. Those who are always able to take care of themselves are the 
supports of the family; those who rejoice and never repine are the truly 
filial. To go astray is to harm the family character; to be uncharitable is 
to behave as a scoundrel; to persist in evil doing is to be a worthless son; 
to perform ali one’s duties is to be a son worthy of his father. 

- “Our duty as filial sons is to gain a knowledge of Natural Development 
and rightly to proclaim its workings; to penetrate spiritual truths and rightly 
pass on our views. By never offending our consciences we shall avoid 
brining shame on the family; establishing our minds and cultivating our 
characters will manifest that we are diligent sons ...... To any man if 
there come wealth, rank and success, he should regard them as gracious 
bounties; but if there come poverty, lowliness and sorrow, he should regard 
them as the ‘polishing to which a gem is subjected that it may be brought 
to perfection. Thus (like a filial son) while he lives he will fulfil all his 
duties, and when he dies he will be at peace.” 3 


CHINA AND JAPAN. Lands and Peoples Series. By Frank F. Bunker Ph.D. J. B. 


Lippincott Company, London, 1928. 6/-. Pp. 253, 8vo. Illustrated. 


This has been prepared for use as a school text in elementary and junior- 
high grades in the United States. The expressed purpose of the author, 
who is editor of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and executive 
secretary of the Pan-Pacific Union, is to build international friendliness based 
on understanding. One half of the book is devoted to the social, historical 
and geographical background of China, the rest to a similar treatment of 
Japan. The material has been judiciously selected with a view to presenting 
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what is most significant and characteristic. The style is lucid and interest- 
ing, and the content such as to build up a sympathetic and appreciative 
attitude without undue sentimentalism. There is little if anything. original 
in the material, which consists of the venerable lore that has done service 
in countless other writings and speeches. However, even those who have 
a considerable fund of such information may find here valuable help in 
organizing their knowledge. 

One feels that in view of the design of the book, to promote friendliness 
in this modern shrinking world which is forcing people into closer contact, 
the China section emphasizes the past too much, with insufficient attention 
to the momentous awakenings of recent years. There is a chapter on 
“Changing China,” but two-thirds of this is given to discussion of old time 
methods and the reasons for conservatism. Only six pages of reading 
really get down to the business of explaining the dawn of a new order. 

One original bit of scholarly information, if true, is conveyed in the 
reference on page 114 to “the works of Cicero, Virgil, Plato, and the other 
ancient scholars who wrote in Latin.” ee 


Mopern Cuinese Civitization. A. F. Lecenpre, translated from the French by 
Ecsite MartTIn Jones. Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square, London. 12/6 net. 
This attempt to interpret modern China left us with lifted eyebrows! 

So far as the facts therein are concerned, these are generally correct enough. 

_ China is still backward in many regards and disrupted and distracted! To 

read the author’s frequently superficial interpretations of these facts is, 

however, to realize that it takes something more than two decades’ residence 
in China—the time the author spent there—to see beneath China’s dis- 
tractions and the hang-over of historical backwardness, the real personality 
of the Chinese and the significance of their efforts to make progress by 
readjusting themselves to modern extra-China influences. Bertrand Russell, 
the author claims, sees China through colored glasses! Perhaps so! The 
author himself, however, is looking at the sun through smoked glasses and 
only succeeding in seeing the spots thereon! To change the figure, this 

book reminds us that varicolored paints may be so used as to produce a 

picture or a daub. To speak quite frankly this writer has used facts to 

make what is, in the main, an interpretative daub! Here and there, it is 
true, he grudgingly admits something good in China; but he usually proceeds 

to cry down its real value. Of course, to change the figure again, there’s a 

nigger in this pile of critical logs! The author is quite frankly an “inter- 

ventionist.” He sees China mainly in terms of its possibilities as a world 
market: furthermore he plainly infers that the Chinese are unfit to organize 
in the economic iield, an inference he takes as a mark of “biological signific- 
ance,’ the mark of an evolution delayed by organic or racial incompetency. 
Apparently he holds, also, that China should make progress before ex- 
periencing any social changes. He criticizes modern Chinese efforts to 
make progress as though China could outline plans for progress and then 
put them over without any disturbing social changes. We had thought that 
disturbing changes are essential and preliminary to any real social or political 
progress. That notion is based, by the way, on a passing knowledge of the 
history of France! With one of his many observations, however, we 
heartily agree. China might well try to make progress more slowly! Yet 
if revolutionaries anywhere waited until everybody were ready to jump 
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is yet to be.” 


simultaneously into a new orbit, like one of those mysterious electrons, we 
fail to see how any progress would be made. The Revolution has disturbed 


most profoundly the work we ourselves are engaged in. Nevertheless, we | 
have hopes that the Chinese will work out their problems themselves: and 
we could add, if we wished, to China’s difficulties as elaborated by this 
pessimist! But we decline to view China through the glasses of a hyper- 
paternalistic colonist, which is precisely what this writer does. One 
advantage in reading this book is to learn the weird effect of thus viewing 
China through hyper-paternalistic-colonist glasses only ! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA. By KENNETH Scott Latourette. Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 2 Park St. Boston. G.$2.50. | | : 

It is difficult in one short volume, to give a comprehensive survey of 
China’s history but Mr. Latourette has given us enough of the essential facts 
to show that China has had times of greatness and that there is every 
possibility, that when she has had time to assimijate and digest western ideas, 
she will again be one of the great nations of the world. In this new and 
revised edition of his interesting study, the author brings us as far up to 
date as 1928 and shows the devastating changes brought about by the impact 
of the West on China. 

It is quite common for people to think and speak of China’s culture and 
civilization as having ceased to progress during the last two or three hundred 
years. It has certainly not progressed on western lines inasmuch as it was 
never in contact with the West. When the Manchus were at the height of 
their power China was the best governed and most civilized nation on earth; 
her economic system was suited to her conditions and was efficient; in 
political organization she was highly developed and also in commerce. The 
Industrial Revolution in the west, which began towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and which resulted in a period of intensive development 


‘among western nations, was brought about largely by the contact of these 


nations with each other. China’s extreme isolation prevented this revolution 
from affecting her at that time. Now that she has at last awakened to the 
necessity of adopting and adapting herself to western ideas and methods, 
her immense population, her lack of easy education and the difficulties of 
her written language make dissemination of these ideas none too easy. _ 
The breaking down of the old ideas, traditions and beliefs and the 
mental indigestion consequent upon an attempt to assimilate western 
culture too quickly, has created chaos and temporary demoralization. But, 
the Chinese people are developing a national consciousness and in time will | 
react to their traditional ethical ideas and ideals. Then, with the back- 
ground of their past, their new knowledge of economics and industrialism 
and their immense natural resources, they may well be on the way to 
becoming a power in the world. | 
_ Amid the discouragements and disillusionments of life, a study of 
history is always encouraging—mankind is surely if slowly improving and 
after reading this book one feels that for China it must be that “the best 


Two Pionrers. Mrs. Mark BorHam. Marshall and Scott Ltd. 5/= net. 


This is the story of two C.I.M. missionaries, father and son respectively, 
who were indeed “Christian pioneers” in the fullest sense of that word. 
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The father did much to open up the outermost marches of Kansu; the son 
did much to open up work among Moslems. To read this story, based 
largely on their own writings, is to realize the quiet heroism of those many 
missionaries who hide themselves in a great cause. Interesting sidelights 
are given on how persistent faith won out over mountainous human and 
natural obstacles. Many of the son’s passing comments on the lives and 
characters of the Moslems are a distinct contribution to one’s all too meagre 
inside knowledge of these people. In addition, this story is an appeal for 
more adequate work among Moslems in China. Simply and modestly told, 


the story helps one appreciate the greatness of these two missionary heralds — 


in particular and the worthwhile challenge of being a missionary in general. 
It is encouraging to dip into the lives of missionaries whose devotion “‘went 
the limit.” | | 


Mason oF Kwanccuow. F. Hovcuton. Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie Street, 
‘London, E.C.4. 6d. | 

Can a church be built up that is self-propagating, self-governing and 
self-supporting? This short, paper-covered pamphlet tells of how Herbert 
John Mason, of the C.I.M., answered that question affirmatively by becoming 
an “advisor” and a “servant” to a group of Chinese Christians in the days 
when those terms were not as frequently applied to missionaries as now. 
What he was able to do is largely explained by the fact that this group of 
Christians had caught the passion for sharing their faith: Incidentally, one 
learns also of some of the snarls a missionary of the past had to unravel, 
especially in and around 1900. It is the story of another of those unsung 
lives of single-hearted and daring devotion which explain, in such large 
part, the successes of the missionary enterprise up-to-date: 


THe Woman Wuo ComMaAnpep 500,000,000 Men. Cuartes Pettit. Horace Ltveright, 
New York. Gold $2.50. 

For two reasons the “Old Buddha” will stimulate the romanticist, the 
historian and, that medley of the two which characterizes this author, ihe 
romanticist-historian to portray one or some of the many facets of her life. 
First, she will stand out as China's last great ruler; and, being a woman. 
will always give piquant significance to that historical fact. Second, “Tseu- 
Hi” (Tzu Hsi), had a character all her own. Now history and romance 
are well mixed in this volume. Some of the history is true; much of it 
is manipulated to suit the purpose of a romanticist who is tinged with 
Rabelaisian and Voltairian cynicism. Onc will not, therefore, use this 
volume as a reference book of history. Both “Ngan-Te-Hai,” her first 
confidant, and “Li-Pi-Yn,” her second, Grand Eunuchs successively, are 
made out to be handsome as well as cunningly intelligent. Of the first we 
do not know; but the second is usually described as anything but handsome. 
The romanticist adds many such touches. Tzu Hsi is, for instance, 
described as immoral as regards the reckless indulgence of passion: “Yong- 
Lou” is charged with being her lover; others also play this role, some of 
them being poisoned for the sake of insuring their discretion. Others who 
know her better do not push their disclosures that far. In spite, however. 
of the romantic splashes generously spread all over her picture as given in 
this book Tzu Hsi stands out as a keen, masterful, unscrupulous aspirant 
and wielder of power. However viewed she fascinates! -She was the last 
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flash of vitality in a dying dynasty. While one might easily excuse much 
she did as being the product of her times and her only available tools one 
is also glad that for China the conditions are passing that make her ilk 


necessary or likely. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Some Livinc Reticions. Sypnry Cave. Duckworth, 3 Henrietta 
Street, London. 5/- net. | 
This scholarly volume is the product of the new attitude towards non- 
Christian religious systems now characterizing many thoughtful Christians. 
The author does not claim impartiality to the extent of holding all religions 
equally true; this, he says, is equivalent to saying they are all equally false. 
Nevertheless he is convinced that their modern “intimate contact’’ necessitates 
study of the “problem of their interrelation.” He aims, therefore, to show 
where Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Islam and Chinese religion 
(Confucianism) are interrelated with Christianity. This he does by showing 
how each views the nature and manifestation of the Divine, Divine and human 
needs, the moral ideal and the meaning and permanence of life. Then in 
the last chapter he deals with the universality of the Christian Message. 
Much that he says about Indian religious ideas might well be read as an offset 
to the recent publications that have dealt strictly with the cult of the phallic 
among that people. Evidently that is, only one side of the shield. His 
references are mainly to the older translations of the more ancient ideas of 
the various groups brought into his purview. Not sufficient attention is paid 
to the fact that Christianity’s “intimate contact’’ with these “living religions”’ 
involves interpretations and attitudes which have evolved since the founders 
of the various systems played their part. “Faith” as an element in 
“salvation,” for instance, plays a much greater part in the “Pure Land” sect 
of Buddhism in China and Japan than he seems to realize. Like many others, 
again, he considers only the verbally negative statement by Confucius of the 
Golden Rule and overlooks other phrasings of it in the Analects which are 
positive and seems to know nothing of later quite definitely positive inter- 
pretations. This may be due to a lack of personal contact with the modern 
“living” aspects of these religions. Many Chinese, for instance, think that the 
popular attitude towards images or objects of worship 1s not always utilitarian 
but frequently also ethical in effect, that is, they sometimes at least stimulate 
their worshippers to be good as well as act as agents in securing certain 
secular or spiritual benefits. Then he says, (page 209) “the solution of 
Christianity seems to have a unity and simplicity lacking in other religions.” 
We agree that when rightly understood -Christianity should be thus charac- 
terized. And yet as presented in “mission” lands by over a hundred sects 
it usually appears far from simple and has not been conspicuous for its success 
as a unifying religious influence. The author is, however, quite consistent 
at this point since he is trying to relate the higher values in all these systems 
with each other. To read this book is to find one’s mind clearer on the 
vexing problem of where and how Christianity can be related to religious 
values found in other systems. 


Tat Sciences anp Pumosorny. The Gifford Lecture for 1927-8. S. J. HALpane. 
Hodder and Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 15/- 


In this volume a physiologist makes a doughty lunge at materialism and 
mechanism. These, on the basis of the Newtonian conception, imply that 
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the “visible world consists of indestructible ‘bodies’ or collections of ‘sub- 
stance’ acting on one another in different ways.” This delineation of the 
world as made up more or less of independent entities has affected all the 
sciences. Religion, also, shéws its effect in its attempt to retain the idea of 
supernatural forces being interjected into a natural order. Over against this 
interacting collection of entities is set a “spiritual universe,” a “spiritual 
reality,” a “Supreme Spiritual Reality called, in the language of religion, 
God,” outside of which “there is no physical reality.” All this seems to edge 
close to pantheism were it not that life, as seen in humans, discloses the 
_ “manifestation of a unity.” Religion is identified with philosophy and be- 
comes apparently the appreciation of the spiritual values which mark the 
spiritual reality. The philosophy is that of the wholeness of things as over 
against that built up on the Newtonian conception of its more or less indepen- 
dent parts. Much scientific lore is discussed and discarded in this connection. 
Space forbids attempting to outline this here. We may, however, ask, What 
becomes of the “individual” human and the possibility of his persistence 
after he passes from this life? Vitalism and animism together with super- 
naturalism are all discarded: they all suggest some sort of “spiritual’’ some- 
thing set over against a “material” something. But there is only one reality! 
Of that man is a part. He is, indeed, the “manifestation” of this spiritual 
reality or God. But “individual interests and individual values disappear 
as such.” Nay! More! ‘Individual life in itself is unreal (Italics ours).” 
Logically, therefore, there is no such thing as individual immortality. Yet 
the lecturer assumes that perception and consciousness play a real part im 
this unreal individual’s life. Somehow one feels that pushing these ideas 
through one must conclude that reality manifests itself in unreality so far as 
the individual’s awareness of himself as distinct is concerned. He is after 
all only a wave on the ocean of reality that comes mysteriously to realize 
that it contains within itseif something of reality and then finds its satis- 
faction in sinking back again into the ocean. But why an all-soul (the author 
does not use this term) should wish to manifest itself in such fleeting un- 
realities one cannot imagine. That such ideas do not comfort mourners the 
author realizes. We must confess that they leave us also with a sense of 
baffling futility. To say that the sciences and even religion only achieve 
part-grasps of reality seems reasonable, though it still leaves many unsolved 
mysteries. But to say that the individual’s sense of his “enduring” is only 
an illusion lands one in much greater mysteries. Actually much of this 
sounds like Buddhistic “science” though that religion receives no mention in 
this book. We must confess that this book leaves us feeling somewhat 
baffled, a feeling Buddhists would probably not share. We seem to be 
something more than a passing wave on reality though just why we feel this 
way we cannot say. We are not yet, however, quite ready, to admit our- 
selves an illusion. To read this volume is to realize how religion, as tt 
has been understood, appears when it has been through the sieve of some 
scientists. | 


Tue ForetcN Missions CoNnrerENCcE, 1929. Obtainable at 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Gold $1.25. | 
To read this volume is to realize how the fundamental concepts of the 

“missionary” enterprise are slowly but surely changing, while the message tt 

set out to give remains essentially the same. These changing concepts 

are, to no small extent, ahead of those of the rank and file of the Church on 
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the “mission” field as known in China. They represent the reconstructive 
aims of the comparatively small number of forward-looking Christians who 
hegin to see what the world-wide Christian Movement will be ten years hence. 
As such, these concepts furnish the basis for all forward-looking programs. 
the only programs, indeed, that will enable the Christian forces to regain and 
maintain a spiritual leadership in the life of mankind. All missionaries 
especially, should read this volume slowly and carefully enough to let its ideas 
seep into their thinking and planning. Incidentally, in reading, forward- 
looking Christian workers on the field-at-large may come to understand how 
those who hold the ropes at the home hase are envisioning the modern 
challenges to the world-wide aspirations and commission of Christianity. 


Tur St. Jonn’s Ecno. Vol. XI, No. 1, January, 1929. 


_ This college magazine contains nineteen articles, all written by Chinese 
except four. Among these are illuminating summaries of political, economic 
and industrial conditions and movements as now obtaining in China. Among 
other advantages, these articles show what the students and graduates of 
a Christian college think of the problems and situations of their nation. To 
read, is to appreciate the fact that in spite of mountainous difficulties and — 
sometimes exasperating delays. a modern-trained group is slowly turning 
China into new pathways and driving new ideas into her mind. 


De. Sun Yat Sen. Publicity Department of the Central Exccutive Committee. 


This is a useful and short account of the activities and ideas of the 
leader of China’s reconstructive revolution as seen through the eves of his 
followers. Especially heloful is the “Chronicle of Dr. Sun’s Life.” given in 
the first part. Reference is made to those of his ideas which deal with China’s 
political, industrial and international development. It is evidently an attempt 
to summarize in brief his significance to his Party and Nation, without being 
as voluminous as the “San Min Chu I” and freed from some of the ideas 
in that volume which permit of criticism. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Teachers of singing in China are often at a loss in their efforts to find 
music with Chinese words which are appropriate for their use in school. 
They will be glad to know of the following publications. | 

For Kindergarten and Lower Primary Grades, the book called “Happv 
Songs for Children” compiled by Maryette Lum and Tirzah Stahl, published 
by the Chihli-Shansi Christian Educational Association will be useful. The 
book contains songs that would appeal to the varying interests and moods 
of the child. It would be good to use the book as a textbook for the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. The accompanving teachers’ manual with the 
text is very helpful to teachers of singing. The book includes Chinese folk- 
thymes, Chinese songs adapted, and many translations from English Child- 
tens’ Song books. 

For the Higher Primary and the Middle Schools, the Junior Song book, 
Prepared by the Music Committee of the Chihli-Shansi Christian Educational 
Association and published by the Publication Committee of the American 
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Board Mission, contains substantial material for teaching purposes. There 

are songs for all occasions, recreational, patriotic, as well as religious. Many 

Chinese songs and tunes have been used. Some of the songs like the Rounds 

or Recreation songs, may be used in teaching two-part singing. Other songs 

for Christmas, Easter, and Religious services have four parts and are suit. , 

able for Glee Clubs or Mixed Choirs. , : 
It is worth while for teachers of singing to possess copies of these song | 


books. | 


ANNUAL REporT oF THE SMITHSONIAN INstITUTION, 1927, Price G$1.75. | 


This Institution founded by James Smithson in 1846 is recognized as the 
principal American Institution for the advancement of science. The annual 
volume tells us the story of its work and also includes many valuable papers 
on scientific subjects. The book must be welcomed by scientists everywhere. 
But there are two papers on China which may be of special interest to our 
readers. Papers such as these are apt to be buried in annual volumes until 
some enthusiastic archaeologist digs them out as he digs out the remains of 
the Peking Man. The first paper is called the “Origins of the Chinese i ‘ 
Civilization” by Henri Maspero. It is generally held that the Chinese came 
from the North West, bringing their civilization with them but he claims that 


they “grew up” in those regions and there developed a civilization we know 


0 
from their ancient records. The other paper is an address by the well- 
known Liang Chi-chao, delivered in Peking, on the archaeology of China t 
which, he says, began in the Sung dynasty. It is a useful summary of the a 
stone, bronze, pottery, bones and shells of ancient China. But the surface 
of China has scarcely been scratched, and as he points out, excavation is the 
hope of the future. Hitherto, superstitious and religious reasons have stood 7 
in the way of the explorer’s spade. But with the National Government firmly 
established in Nanking, we may expect more liberal regulations. The hand 
of the destroyer has indeed been busy in China, nevertheless there must be 
untold finds buried in the earth, e.g., whole cities have been overwhelmed by C 
the sands and still await the coming of some Chinese Aurel Stein. The : 
museums of foreign lands are rich with these archaeological spoils. One of 
the best collections we ever saw is in Toronto but China herself should 


preserve these articles as national treasures in some central place accessible ? 
to scholars. After other more necessary buildings are erected, we may see 
a national museum, built on a generous scale, as it will have to be in order , 
to-contain the exhibits that are to come. | | | ; 
| D. MacG. st 
“INDUSTRIAL WomEN IN WusIH.” t 
This is the title of a study made by Miss Kyong Bae-tsung of the m 
Y.W.C.A., of the life and conditions of women workers in factories in Wusih. be 
The principle industries in which women engage, their problems and the 
economic effects of such employment are briefly treated. The workings of By ! 
their labor union are also described. One fruit of this industrial development 
for women is that their economic value has increased with the result that 
girls and women “instead of being despised as parasites are valued, not so Mm ‘ 
much for their personality as for their economic worth.” The laboring class . 
now practises the “adoption and buying of girls” because of their ability to E:; 
produce income. a of 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


Know1nc Gop. AN UNKNOWN CHRISTIAN. Marshall, Morgan and Scott. 2/6 net. 


To know God by way of persistent devotional ‘searching is the theme of this 
book. The possibility, meaning and obligation of this supreme knowledge are dealt 
with in careful analysis. It is a useful book to meditate over during devotional 


periods. | 


Jesus Lirtinc Cuineser. By A. J. Situ. God's Bible School and Revivalist, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1928. | © | 


The complete title page in addition to the above information has three sub-titles : 
Marvelous Spiritual Awakenings in China; Twenty Years in the Dungeon of Doubt, 
and How I Got Out; Testimonies, Experiences, and Remarkable Sayings. The author 
is also author of “The Divine Program, or a Treatise on God's Plan of the Ages.” 
The book seems to be a typical product of a member of the Holiness Movement, and 
consists of testimonies, exhortations, quotations, from China and other countries, 
without: any discernable scheme of organization. Persons who like this kind of a 
book will doubtless like this book. sank 


CRITICISM OF THE PHiLosopuHy or Bercson. Rev. B.D., B.Litt. 
T. and T. Clark. Price 9/=- net. 


The author willingly acknowledges his indebtedness to Bergson, whom he singles 
out for criticism only because he is the best and most eloquent representative of a 
vast mass of current opinion. The present book, which contains ten chapters of stiff 
reading, professes rather to repel error than to reveal truth. Its object is to scrutinize 
the assumptions of the natural sciences, to protest against the worship of abstractions — 
and any unreasoning faith in the scientific intellect, and to effect a rehabilitation of 


immediate consciousness in the form of intuition. 
E.F.B-S. 


Tue INEVITABLE Curist. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick 
Square, London. 7/6. 


This is a series of thirteen expository sermons on New Testament texts. Those 
who are familiar with the writings of the minister of the Richmond Hill Congregational 
Church at Bournemouth, will have reason to expect material that is unusually suggestive. 
They will not be disappointed. It is, however, the result of rather than an implement 
for work, and serious students will probably prefer more of the raw material. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS. W. R. Mattsy. Student Christian Movement. Cloth; 
paper covers; 2/- net. 


Here is a study of Jesus and man’s fitting response to Him, as He appears in the 
eyes of a thoughtful, devotional conservative-modernist or modernist-conservative. 
“One may look at Jesus as He is shown to us in the Gospels for twenty years and 
still be overtaken by fresh wonder.” “He is wider and greater than we know and 
even when we mean to praise Him, we distort the fair image of His mind and do Him 
wrong.” Yet is He the “most knowable Person in the world, and His human face 
the perfect revelation of the glory of God.” To read this book is to share exalted 
moments of reverential insight and to learn anew how the Jesus of the gospels may 

e the inspiration of a modern, struggling life. | 


Tue Psatms Or THE Book or Pratses. Hersert H. Gowen. Morehouse Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. Gold $3.00. 


This is a scholarly attempt to sift the Wheat in the Psalms from the chaff 
that may have clung to it by giving a new transcription and translation of it suited 
to modern use. The text is critically reconstructed and though it is recognized that 
this cannot claim to be error-free yet it should add greatly to the significance thereof. 
Each Psalm has an introduction, textual notes and glossary. The place and uses 
of the Psalms is also treated carefully in the general introduction. 
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Cuemistry 1x Mepicine. Edited by Jutrus Stiecuitz. The Chemical Foundotios 
85 Beaver Street, New York. 


In thirty-nine chapters by as many different experts this book sets forth progress 
as made in medicine and medical treatment as a result of the increased knowledge 
and mastery of chemical laws and factors in so far as these are related to life 
It is, we presume, written for the layman though at times, like popular explanations 
of Einstein’s theories, it will leave him face to face with somewhat elusive ideas. 
Nevertheless it gives explanations of such mysterious features of life as germs 
genes, gonads, and outlines in understandable terms, the preventative and corrective use 
of such chemical secretions as insulin, anti-toxins, and vitamins, including with these | 
interesting bits of the history of their discovery, isolation and preparation for use. | 
Matters of hygiene, sanitation and preventive medicine are also dealt with. Naturally | 
the style is not that of romance though much of what is said has quite a romantic 
significance. Pre-medical students, teachers who delve into scientific subjects of 
humanistic meaning and those who desire to know something of the usually arduous 
struggles of chemists and doctors to master and meet the needs of the complex human 
organism, will all find the book useful. It amounts to a brief summary of the , 
latest information on the many and varied subjects treated. : | 


if 


Poems. Complied by THomas Curtis Ciark and Estuer A. GILLEspr. 
Willett, Clark and Colby, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Gold $2.50. 


_A selection of 500 poems selected from 300 poets. Aims to make readily available 
te geemed poems for use by preachers and public speakers. Also of interest for lovers 
of poetry. 


THe It1 NERARY OF Jesus REvIEWED. ALBERT L. Vau. The Judson Press, Philadelphia. 


An attempt to harmonize the itineraries of Jesus and clear up some of the 
confusions resulting from apparent differences in the gospels. : 


CuHina’s STRUGGLE FOR TARIFF AUTONOMY. Epwarp Binc Snuey Lee. /nternational 
Relations Committec. 


A short statement of the Chinese attitude towards tariff autonomy. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS IN CHINESE. 


(1) Systematic Theology. (3 # ## 3) John S. Kunkle, Canton Union Theological 
ollege. 
Roberts. Issued by the Committee on Christianizing International Relations of 
the National Christian Council of China. eee 
(3) A Short Story of Christian Thinking. & ie Z. K. Za 
Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 


| 


Correspondence 


Family Christian Literature. meet the needs of educated men mn C 

| China by creating a suitable Chris- t 

To the Editor of | tian literature.” Mr. is 
' but there are many other needs. 

The Chincse Recorder. ved dard religions 
Dear Sir:—One evening in our text-books for kindergartens, pr c 
seminary chapel (Nanking) Mr. mary schools, middle schools, colle- ( 
Wu Lai-chuan, Vice Commissioner ges and universities. 2. We i 
of Education in China, said to the ! text-books for theological students, 
theological students as _ follows, | along the line of comments on : 


“You theological students ought to Old and New Testaments, Religious 
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Education, Theology, Apologetics, 


Comparative Religion, Church His- 


tory, etc. 3. We need books for 
Christian workers, e.g., pastors, 
physicians, secretaries, etc. 4. We 
need books for non-Christians, both 
educated men and the common 
people. 5. We need to prepare 
literature for the rural population, 
educated and uneducated. 6. We 
need daily Christian papers. 


Although the above are import- 


ant, yet the following is, in my mind, 
the central need: that is, Family 
Christian literature. 

I feel that the great need now 


in China is family religion. Since 


the schools are now to be registered 
and we cannot any longer teach 
religion in the school curricula nor 
require the students to attend 
Christian worship, it is of the first 
importance that the teachers in our 
schools everywhere, both in the class 
rooms and social intercourse 
manifest .a true Christian spirit. 
It is quite possible for a Christian 
teacher to lead at least some of the 
students in this way to become 
disciples of Christ, but it is very 
much easier for the parents to lead 
their children to Christ in the home. 
So I feel that we should emphasize 
especially the importance of the 
parents leading their children to 
become Christians in the home. 
For the above reason we should 
have books ‘suitable for Christian 
parents to enable them to teach and 


lead the children. Then, we should 


have books and pictures suitable for 
children themselves; books adapted 
to family worship, and _ family 
activities in Christian work, etc. _ 

I am convinced that we should 
make the Christian home a model 
church. 


not fear the anti-Christian forces. 
Even if Communism were to close 
all the Christian schools and 
churches, and if it were to become 


- the ruling power in the government, 


-homes, which they could not destroy. 


- sustaining of religion in the family. 


_language of the people, not that of 


Catholics and “Three Principles.” 


If we have a_ sturdy 


Christian family religion, we need | give the following brief explanation: 


Principles” is a sine qua non con- 


we could still have the Christian 


If on the. contrary, we have 
Christian schools and churches, but 
have no family religion, we can have 
no sure foundation. I do not fear 
that there is any force in China that 
will imperil Christianity, but I do 
fear that the family has not yet laid 
a religious foundation. So that if 
good and suitable literature can be 
created that will assist us in estab- 
lishing religion in the family, we 
have succeeded in making a great 
step in the safe direction. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that 
the Church of Christ in China will 
put the first emphasis on family 
religion, not only in preparing suit- 
able literature, but that the pastors 
of the Church will give special at- 
tention to the development and the 


_ The persons best equipped to pro- 
duce suitable literature are those 
who have had personal experience 
in actual work, not men who have 
spent their time in offices. Finally, 
this literature must be written in the 


the scholar. 
| Yok. 


Nanking Theological Semimary. 


To the Editor of : 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In the June number 
of THE CHINESE RECORDER, page 
402, reference is made to the attitude 
of Catholics towards the teaching 
of Sun-wen’s “Three Principles.” 
In order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, I deem it opportune to | 


We, and all Catholic Missionaries, 
take cognizance of the fact that the 
teaching of Doctor Sun’s “Three 
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dition of carrying on our schools. 
Moreover, we recognize that the 
aforesaid work of Doctor Sun con- 
tains some principles which are not 
contrary to Catholic doctrine. 
With this in view, I said, in the 
course of my interview with the 
Chancellor, Mr. Yang Feng, at 
Nanking, that we are ready to 
expound the Triple Demism in our 


schools, with this proviso, however, 


that, wherever possible, the same 
should be harmonized with Catholic 
teaching, and that the integrity of 
Catholic doctrine should be safe- 
guarded. 

It is obvious, for example, that 
mission schools could never teach 
materialistic theories which lead to 
socialism and communism, and, as a 
matter af fact, the National Govern- 
ment itself is opposed to communist 
propaganda. 

When Doctor Sun speaks of 
socialism and communism, he uses 
these terms in a new sense; he 
is, in fact, explicitly opposed to 
Marxism. 

As regards the rebirth of China, 
the Holy Father himself, in his 
Message of August 1, 1928, ex- 
pressed the desire “that the Catholic 
missionaries should make their con- 
tribution to the peace, the prosperity, 
and the progress of China.” And 
he immediately added “that the 
Catholic Church professes, teaches, 
and preaches respect and obedience 
to - the legitimately constituted 
authorities.” 

In the masterly article “Young 
China and the Holy See,” published 
by yourselves in the issue of 
January, 1929, the attitude of the 
Catholics in China on the subject 
in question was very lucidly set 
forth. 

I am yours, 


Cetso CONSTANTINI, 
Archbishop of Theodosia, 
Apostolic Delegate to China. 


Peking, June 25, 1929. 
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Additional Information. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Dr. RAWLINSON :—! should 
like to add the following statement 
to my Report on Educational Work 
in North and Central China which 
appeared in the April number of 
the CHINESE RECORDER. 

The English Baptist Mission has 
a girls’ school in Taiyuanfu, which 
has been in existence for some years, 
doing excellent work both from the 
educational and religious point of 
view. This school includes all 
grades from kindergarten to junior 
middle school, and has an enroll- 
ment of one hundred and twenty- 
eight. This school has the approval 
not only of the Christian community, 
but also of many non-Christian 
people who send their daughters to 
it, because they value highly the 
character and efficiency of the 
school. 

The boys’ school which was com- 
menced by the E. B. M. long before 
1900 is unfortunately closed for the 
time being. It is hoped that it 
may be reopened next Autumn. 

Thank you for inserting this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. S. Miao. 


Romanized Vernacular. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DeaR Sir:—In the Recorper for 


October, 1928, there appeared an 
article, “Reform the Chinese Writ- 
ten Language!” I do not mean to 
refer to the subject of the article, 


but simply to say a few words 


regarding a sentence that occurs of 
p. 651: “It is: thus the nature of 
the Chinese language which makes 
it certain that any attempt to write 
Chinese by means of symbols which 
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express only the sound of the spoken 
words will be a failure, because each 
symbol will be highly ambiguous 
and will not be easily understood.” 
This is a difficulty that is often 
urged against the use of the Ro- 


manized Vernacular. 
shows that it is a purely theoretical 
difficulty that does not occur in 
practice. 


_ There is no ground even in theory 
for supposing such a_ difficulty. 
Romanized Vernacular is simply the © 


record of the spoken language, and 


when read aloud differs in no way 
from the same words uttered direct. 


If a speaker writes down his address 


and reads from manuscript, or if he 
speaks the same words extempore, | 


the result does not differ in point of 


intelligibility. If the spoken lang- — 


uage is intelligible, then the written 
language is intelligible ; if the spoken 
language is unintelligible, then the 
written language will be unin- 
telligible; but in this latter case the 
fault lies with the language, not with 
the manner of recording it. | 

In practice also we see from 
experience that the difficulty does 
not arise. In our Formosan Mis- 
sion Romanized has been freely in 
use all the sixty years, and I do 
not remember of any ambiguity 
ever arising, less, certainly than has 
arisen from the. use of Character. 
Our people, also, do not seem to 


| find any difficulty in the use of it. 


A church census taken about five 
years ago shows that in a Church 
of 6,000 communicant members we 


had about 1,280 readers of Character 


| and 7,400 readers of Romanized. 


The number is probably consider- 
ably increased by this time, as all 
our children in the Sabbath Schools 
are taught to read Romanized. This 
means that in our church we have 
some 8,000 persons who are able to 
tread more or less fluently the whole 
Bible from Genesis to Malachi, and 
from Matthew to Revelation (in- 


Experience 


Correspondence 


cluding Job and the Minor Pro- 
phets). They read also the hymns, 


~ new and old. We have also some 


100 books printed in this form, 


‘mostly small religious pamphlets, 


but among them are larger books 
on more general subjects. We have 
also our Church Paper, one of the 
oldest periodicals in Chinese, now in 


its 532 nd consecutive monthly num- 


ber, with a paying circulation of 
about 1,700. In addition there are 
two similar papers, managed, written 
and circulated by the Christians 
themselves. By a decision of our | 
Presbytery and Synod, their minutes 
are printed in Romanized, so that 


elders coming: up from the country 


can follow the order of business as 
well as our educated ministers. 


As regards facility of learning to 


read, there is, of course, no com- 
parison between Romanized and 
Character. An ordinary man or 
woman coming to a class, day by 
day, for a month, can learn to read 
with more fluency than a student of 
Character can do after years of 
study. I remember a young man 
who learned to read in three days 
(and nights). A student of English 
can read it right away at once, after 
receiving a few hints as ‘to the 
meaning of tonal marks, etc. Learn- 
ing to read Chinese is very much 
easier than learning to read English. 

When it comes to writing, the 


_ disparity is still more marked. I 


imagine very few of our people 
who profess to be able to read 
Character would’ profess to be 
able to write a letter in it. With 
Romanized it is quite different. 
Boys and girls at school can write 
home to their parents, telling of their — 
welfare, and making known their 
wants. Missionaries can correspond 
freely with their preachers and 
others, without the necessity of call- 
ing in the help of a third person. 
I once detected our Chinese graduate 
writing to a friend in Romanized; 
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his excuse was, with a smile, that it 
was very convenient. 


There is no need, however, to 
oppose the two systems of writing; 


they are complementary, each 
occupying a place that the other 
cannot fill. Let everyone learn 


Romanized, and as many as possible | 


learn Character also. The one is 
a great help to the other. We have 
here a number of the Classics 
printed with the sounds and mean- 
ing given in vernacular; I under- 
stand these books have a large sale. 
We have also two dictionaries in 
character and vernacular; -one of 
them gives the sounds and meaning 
of 15,000 characters, the other has 
a smaller number. Between them, 
these dictionaries have had a sale 
of 7,00Q copies and are still selling 
freely, showing that a large number 


of students believe that Romanized . 


is a help, not a hindrance, to the 
study of character. We use it our- 


selves in the study of character; | 


why deny it to our Christians? 


[August 


I hope I have not occupied to 


much of your space; to my mind, 
the matter is of great importance 
in relation to the spiritual. life of the 
Church. Ina recent number of the 
RECORDER it was stated that of our 


country Christians only about one 


percent have family worship in their 
homes! One may hope this is an 
understatement; yet what can you 
expect where no one in the house. 
hold is able to read? I asked three 


of our Formosan pastors what pro- 


portion of their people had family 
worship. Two of them said about 
50%, one, more careful, said only 
30%. There may be exaggeration 
at both ends; but in any case the 
difference is sufficiently large to 
give ground for thought. It does 
seem a pity that in a great country 
like China, our Christians, in regard 
to facility of learning to read 
Scripture, should be in a worse case 
than a South Sea islander. 


Your faithfully, 
Tuomas BARCLAY. 


Work and Workers 


Reviving the Anti-Footbinding 
Movement.—At Taihu, Anhwei, 
the Rev. Y. R. Hsiang has reissued 
an anti-foot-binding pamphlet orig- 
inally published a few years ago by 
the Diocesan Social Service Com- 
mittee. The Taihu church has 
recently undertaken propaganda 
‘against this social distortion of the 
body. Posters were also made in 
the form of a national flag which 
bore a picture of the bound foot 
and some appropriate and pithy 
comments. 
movement was favorable. The 
Anking Newsletter, May-June, 1929, 
in reporting this incident urges that 
other places follow suit. This 
custom is still quite in evidence in 
many leading cities. 


Local comment on this 


A Live Church.—Anking, Anh- 
wei, has passed through many 
upsets. Nevertheless Grace Chapel 
(Anglican) in charge of the Rev. 
S. S. Chu is going forward. On 
Tuesday and Friday evenings men 
and women catechumens meet. 
Wednesday evenings there are Bible 
classes. Discussions are held to 
relate social and ethical problems to 
Christian teachings. A night school 
for adult illiterates has _ twenty 
pupils. The members of a Personal 
Evangelism Club have voluntarily 
undertaken to approach their friends 
and relatives. One member of this 
club is the Dean of the middle 
school of the University of Anhweét. 
A parish school has one hundred 
pupils. Its teachers have organized 
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| an art club. This is, indeed, a live 


church ! | : 
A Woman’s Evangelistic Band.— 
A Woman’s Evangelistic Band, con- 


nected with the “Famine Orphanage 
and Evangelistic Bands,” Yuanchow, 


Hunan, is doing an interesting work. — 


For three months this band has 
been working at an out-station ac- 


companied part of the time by two 


missionary ladies. Many women 
have burnt their idol vows and 
several have destroyed their idols. 
Many women and some _ men 
have accepted Christ. Three other 
Evangelistic Bands have been visit- 
ing houses in other parts of this 
district. Sometimes they were 
opposed, but usually welcomed. 
One candidate for baptism con- 
fessed to killing eight girls at birth, 
another confessed to doing away 
with five. We note that the lead- 
ing missionary and his wife con- 
nected with this mission have been 
in China eighteen years and never 
been once to a summer resort. 
Some critics of the missionaries need 
to know this fact! 


Progress in Kwangsi Province.— 
For the past few years General 
Wong Shiu-hung has been in con- 
tral of this province. Transform- 
ation and progress have marked his 
administration. Within three years 
Wuchow has been remodelled and 
modernized. Wide thoroughfares 
have displaced narrow streets. The 
construction of motor roads 
throughout the province proceeds 
apace. A score or more of the 
chief cities are now connected by 
motor bus. Educational progress is 
also in evidence. The Kwangsi 
University was opened on October 
10, 1928. It started with three 
hundred students. It is under the 
direction of Dr. C. W. Ma, a high 
honors’ graduate of the University 


of Berlin. The University aims to — 


produce leaders to open up the 


mineral wealth of the province and 


-develop its internal resources and 


industries. A mission school gradu- 
ate is the head of a system of 
wireless stations extending through- 


out the province. 


Famine Relief—In the five 


months between February 1 and 


July 1, 1929, the China International 
Famine Relief Commission dis- — 
tributed 7,263 tons of grain at a 
total cost of $406,875.65. This 
amount includes original cost and 


‘all expenses of transportation. The 


Commission was able to get this 
grain delivered at Fengtai for $20.00 
a ton Jess than the best market 
prices in Mukden largely because 
of the aid rendered by General Chu 
Ching-lan. The grain was trans- 
ported on the Chinese railways 
without charge also. In the future, 
however, prices will probably go up. 
On July 4, a $600,000 irrigation pro- 
ject was started in Suiyuan which 
will turn water from the Yellow 
River on to some 12,000 square miles 
of fertile land in the Saratsi region. 
20,000 workers. will be employed 
thereon, getting pay in food for 
themselves and families. Between 
70,000 and 80,000 people will thus 
be cared for until the autumn. The 
Suiyuan Government is . putting 
$250,000 into this project. The 
C.I.F.R.C. furnishes the balance on 
a loan basis and is to have control 


of the plant until the money loaned 


is returned with interest. The 
project will probably be completed 


October. 


Missionary Captured by Com- 
munists.—In-our last issue (July, 
1929, page 473) we reported on the > 
capture by a Communist army of 
Dr. C. H. Holleman, of the Re- 
formed Church Mission, at Lung- 
na, his station. A brief summary of 
later news is herewith given. He 
was captured on May 23rd and 
escaped on May 25th. During his 
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period of capture he did consider- 
able marching. He was, however, 
treated kindly by the soldiers and 
suffered no more hardship than they 
themselves. His escape was due 
to a sudden retreat of his captors, 
whose army numbered 4,000, in the 
face of a force of about 1,200 of 
whom the vanguard of 200 did not 
arrive until ten hours after the 
Communists had precipitately left. 
When his captors retreated he hid 
in a-Chinese house for two days. 
He then travelled to a place twenty 
miles away where he stayed twenty 
days. He finally arrived in Swatow 
thirty days after capture. He had 
hardly left Lung-na when the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Post Office 


and the church made plans to ran- © 


som him, raising $7,000 for that 
purpose. Many letters from Chinese 
friends and Chinese visitors came 
to him to condole with him on his 
experiences. The Communists he 
found to be sincere but sadly misin- 
formed about Christianity. 


_ News from Nanchang.—For a 
time Nanchang was threatened with 
troubles from military operations 
but the Central Government gained 
control and the situation again be- 
came quiet. Christian work pro- 
ceeds apace. All the Methodist 
work is under Chinese leaders. “It 
has been a great revelation,” says a 
resident missionary, “to see how 
they have carried on. With dignity 
yet with sympathy for those with 
whom they work, with a welcome 
that warms the heart of the mis- 
sionary, and with insight and com- 
prehension of the problems that 
students meet, they have carried the 
church ahead far beyond the usual 
-goal.” The Methodist schools are 
crowded with pupils. The pastor 
of a church was ill for some weeks. 
Teachers filled the pulpit in his 
absence. Mr. Yu, the principal of 
Nanchang Academy, though not 
trained as a preacher, preaches often 
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to the students, at evangelistic 
services and even at the foreign 
service. Dr. Wu, in charge of a 
Christian hospital, has done special 
work for the local leper colony. 
The pastors and their wives. have 
shared diligently the task of or- 
ganizing a Home Religion class. 
They have translated songs, pre. 
pared graces for use before meal; 


_ and selected suitable topics for daily 


prayers. The schools experienced 
a real revival under Rev. Ridout 
and Bishop Birney as the principal 
speakers. The provincial govern 
ment offered four prizes for athletics 
and Nanchang Academy -( Method- 
ist) won three of them. The 
government also examined fifteen 
schools in “The Three Principles’ 
ot the same academy came out 
rst. 


How the Church May Experi- 
ment in Religious Education.—The 
regional conference held in Canton, 
March, 1929, received from its 
special commission on Religious 
Education some good suggestions 
as to how a city church might pro- 
mote religious education. A brief 
summary of these is given here. 
with. (1) Each teacher should 
thoroughly investigate the conditions 
in each church member’s family. 
(2) Church and school teachers 
should cooperate. (3) The church 
should have a secretary of religious 
education. (4) -The church should 
have special days to arouse the i- 
terest of all its members. (5) A 
family-betterment campaign among 
Christians should be set up. 
(6) The church should organi 
children’s ‘societies. (7) There 


should be a children’s Sunday. 


(8) There should be organized also 
a Children’s Summer Bible School. 
(9) Children’s picture books should 
be produced. (10) Musical and 
social ,clubs should link the day 


pupils of public and private schools 
with the church. (11) A close link 
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should be set up between the church 
and the pupils of church schools and 
their families. (12) Have a Sacred 
Art. Sunday. (13) Conduct young 
people’s choirs. (14) Organize 
young people’s societies. (15) Carry 
on “People’s Schools” for young 
people in shops and factories. 
(16) More progressive young men 
should be appointed as _ church 
managers, deacons and _ elders. 


(17) Organize young people’s 


advisory groups to direct as to 
vocations, marriage, etc. (18) In- 


| clude the experience and theory of 


religious education in church papers. 
(19) Preachers’ summer schools 
should study religious education 
problems and demonstrations. 
(20) Every theological college and 
Bible school should have a course in 
teligious education. (21) Religious 
education should be presented and 
discussed at general church gather- 


ings. 


Twelfth Diocesan Synod of the 


Hankow Diocese.—Some of the 
points made anent this Synod as re- 
ported in the “Hankow Newsletter,” 
May, 1929, are of special interest. 
Losses through political disorders 
have been small compared with those 
of the community in general. The 
greatest single item was that of St. 
Joseph’s School, Wuchang, which 
involved between $20,000 and 
$30,000. A gift from the Diocese 
of York, England, will make pos- 


| Sible the building of a church in 


Sian. The Board of Missions 
plans, also, to divide the diocese 
into six districts. Rural work is 


to have its representatives on the | 


Council. The names of some 3,000 
lapsed members were found on the 
books as over against the same 
number of active ones. In order 
to enable Christian teachers to 
qualify as instructors in the San 
Min Chu I, arrangements have been 
made with the Commissioner of 
Education to send a teacher for this 


synod. I 
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course to the summer institute for 


teachers of the C.C.C.E.A. An | 


earnest layman urged a larger pro- 
portion of lay representation in the 
smuch, however, as re- 
presentation is proportionate to self- 
support this question is one of 
difficulty. It was reported, for in- 
stance, that certain parishes with 


more than one clergyman showed no 


offerings whatever. The diocese 
went into these matters in a heart- 
searching manner! A few other 
items of the work in the Diocese 
reported in this issue of the “News- 


_ letter” may also be mentioned. At 


Sian on Sundays there is a Chinese 


character writing competition in 


order to induce and _ encourage 
church attendance. The Sheng 
Kung Hui in Changsha reopened its 
school work after two years of | 
closure. The religious subjects in 
the curriculum are elective. How- 
ever these are chosen by about half 
the students in preference to the 
Ethics offered as a substitute: The 
Rev. Leighton C. Y. Yang, has 


volunteered to go to Sian as a mis- 


sionary for five years. He has been 


accepted. 


Chinese Hom: Missionary So- 
ciety—Early in May there visited 
the Wu-Han centre two members 
of the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society. These were Rev. Chen 


- T’ien Shen and Miss Ch’en Ya Lin. 


With them came their General 
Secretary, Rev. C. K. Li, who used 
to be connected with the Swedish 
Mission in Wuchang. For the 
members of the Chinese Churches — 
it was a great inspiration to see these 
“real, live,”. Chinese “‘missionaries” 
to their own country do “deputation” 
work. Our correspondent heard 
Miss Ch’en on two occasions, one in 
which she spoke of how she was 
called to the work, and the other in 
which she described the conditions 


and the prospects in distant and 


needy Yunnan. Having heard the 
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same speaker some years ago he was 
struck with the progress made. 
One could judge this for instance 


by the description given of the great _ 
Christian festivals, such as Christ- . 


mas. At such times the ordinary 
places are too small to hold the 
people, and so they are held in the 
open-air. As these were described 
they suggested pictures like that of 
the feeding of the five thousand. 
This Missionary Society is well 
organized. Some of the leaders of 
the Chinese Church are among its 
directors and some missionaries 
from Europe and America are its 
adwisors. At present it is supported 


by eighty local societies, scattered | 


over China. Its organ is called the 
“Gospel Bell.”’ 

Not many years ago the Chinese 
were criticised as having little or no 
missionary spirit; as knowing noth- 


: ing outside their own lands in the 


way of Christian progress. This 
can no longer be said. In fact, the 
missionary spirit is beginning to 


take hold of them; their vision is — 


expanding. This society, which 

work in Yunnan alone, is 
now branching out to Turkestan, 
Manchuria and other parts. The 
Chinese delegates to Jerusalem were 


| asked at Singapore if they could 


extend their help to that part. It 
is likely that in the near future the 
. word “Home” will be left out of 
the title, and it will be called “The 
Chinese Missionary Society.” 


Notes from the Interior of Fu- 
kien.—The Fukien Diocesan Maga- 
sine, July, 1929, as usual gives 
valuable insights into actual con- 
ditions on the field. A few particu- 


larly interesting points are given. 


herewith. The Lienkong district is 
_ free from bandits, visits to country 
villages are, in consequence, pos- 
sible. Recently, at Lienkong itself, 
Miss M. A. Onyon and a Chinese 
pastor examined the day schools on 
the invitation of the local Education 
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Board. One school, which had a 
trained teacher, was found to be 
quite up-to-date: other schools, 
also, showed encouraging features, 
The young people, especially the 
girls, reveal a quite independent 
spirit. Many of the girls have 
bobbed hair and go about more 
freely than formerly .. . . Scented 
Mountain, in the 
has suffered greatly from bandits. 
At one time their sacrilegious ten- 
dencies led them to put their idols 
on the communion table in a church. 
They killed the pigs belonging to 
the Christians and offered them up 
in the church with incense. The 
mother of the churchwarden cooked 
and carried over thirty meals to 
them in their camp in the hills. 


She was then seized and held to. 


ransom for thirty dollars ...... 
At Pingnan city, on Chinese New 
Year’s Eve, the Kuomintang party 
raided the most important temple 
and smashed the idol therein. The 
next day a riot resulted and the 
leaders of the party were taken by 
the worshippers and beaten and 
wounded. One of these wounded 
men was treated in a Christian dis- 

sary. A new church is going up 
in this city. About half the $3,000 
required has been collected or pro- 
mised: many of the Christians are 
contributing labor, each day’s work 
being reckoned as a contribution of 
fifty cents . . At Nguong Tang 


‘the Christians are very poor. Their 


church has been built through the 
energy and zeal of their one man 
of property. He has impoverished 
himself in consequence. The church 
also cost more than was anticipated. 
It is not, therefore, as yet finished. 
The promoter of the scheme 
shouldered the whole responsibility 
of the debt partly because he wished 
to relieve his poor “church-friends 
and partly because an “Immersion 
Sect” located a few miles away, 
criticized the building of any church 
at all, saying, “Why build a church 
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School. 


grounds have been adapted for its. 


use. ~ Buildings and arrangements 
are primitive and uncomfortable. 
The only servant is a water-carrier. 
Masters and students cook meals in 
turns. They dress alike. One un- 
usual qualification for graduation is 
that the students shall prove their 
ability to maintain friendship with 
two families of the laboring classes 
for two years. The aim of this is 
that on graduation the students shall 


go to country villages and there 


attack illiteracy and conservatism. 
Promising students are subsidized. 


All funds come from the govern- 


ment and not from local taxation 

In Hingwa a position in 
a government school or in road 
building brings double the salary 
that the Christian organizations 
offer. This results in decrease of 
workers in Christian service. Un- 
fortunately there are no reserves 
from which to fill up the gaps thus 
created. 


New Bishops in Szechuan.—The 
ordinary routine of life in Chengtu 
has been pleasantly broken by the 


visit of the Right Reverend F. L. 


Norris, D.D. of Peiping and the 
Right Rev. L. H. Roots, D.D. of 
Hankow. These friends have been 
on a mission to Szechuan connected 
with the consecration of two As- 
sistant Bishops of the Sheng Kung 
Hwei in this province. In the 
Cathedral at Paoning, so long the 
home of Bishop W. W. Cassels, the 
Rev. Ku Ho Lin, Archdeacon. of 
the diocese was consecrated Bishop. 
Then the party, including Bishop 
H. W. Mowll, crossed the province 
to Chengtu. 
They reached the capital on 
Saturday, June 22nd, just in time 
to take part in the Commencement 
of the West China Union Univer- 
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sity. On Sunday, June 23rd, at 
_ four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Bishop Norris in the Library 
building of the university. The 
Rev. C. T. Song ably and sympa- 


thetically interpreted for him. The 
message was. searching yet sym- 
pathetic; the preacher discoursed 
on, “Be ye doers of the word and 


not hearers only, deceiving your- 
_ selves.” 


On Monday morning, at 9.45 the 
faculty, students and guests as- 
sembled at the Administration Build- 
ing and formed a procession to — 
the library. Here Bishop Roots 
spoke in an earnest manner to the 
graduating class and nineteen de- 
grees were conferred. Of these, 


six were given to women—the first 


class of young ladies to be graduated 
from the institution. They will be 


followed annually by other young 
women. 
in advance in the history of the 


This event marks a step 


university. When one remembers 
that the institution has not been open 
twenty years yet and was closed at 
the time of the 1911 phase of the 
Revolution, one is encouraged as to 
the future. 

As soon as the Commencement 
was over, a retreat, fostered the 
recently organized Student Christian 
Movement, met. Here again, both 
visiting bishops gave of themselves 
freely. The Episcopal party then 
went to Mienchu, where, in the 
church of Saint Thomas, the Rev. 


_ C. T. Song was consecrated Bishop. 


Those who are fortunate enough 
to possess the Life of Bishop 
Cassels, written by Marshall Broom- 


hall, may read of the interesting 


development of Bishop Ku Ho Lin. 
No more faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ, nor more reliable counsellor 
and faithful worker in the cause of 
the Kingdom can be found in 
Szechuan. His area of service will 
be mainly that section of the field 
of the Shen Kung Hwei in eastern 


when the Lord is at hand? ..... , 4 
Kienning has a new kind of govern- : 
ment school—a Village Normal 
A suburban temple and | 4 

| 
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Szechuan which has been under the 
care of the C.I.M. 

The story of Bishop Song is 
just as striking as that of his friend 
and co-laborer, though he developed 
under different circumstances. He 
is yet a young man; his experience 
of Jesus Christ is real and vital; he 


seems to burn with a constant and | 


insistent desire to capture his people 
for his Lord and Saviour. eisa 
graduate of the West China Union 
University ; - and after some years of 
service went to England in 1927 
where he studied at Cambridge 
University. On his return to Sze- 
chuan, he threw himself into evangel- 
istic work and has been used of 
God, Tr in personal evangel- 
ism. 


[August, 1929 


The consecration of two Chinese 
bishops in the Sheng Kung Hwei 
in Szechuan marks an advance in 
the program of that church. During 
the last few years, the church has 
met many reverses, having had some 
of its property expropriated by the 
militarists. Yet, in the face of 
heavy discouragements, it has 
steadily kept its face to the future. 
One of the bravest things of the 
dark days of 1927 was the vote of 
the C.M.S. conference, even while 
it was urged to vacate the province, 
to proceed with the erection of a 
dormitory for its college in the West 
China Union University. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. J. a STuAaRT, A. B., Litt.B., D.D., arrived in China in 1904. He is 
President of Yenching University, Peiping. 
_ Dr. Hans Kocn is an Archdeacon in one of the biggest churches in Copenhagen. 
rk. He visited China some years ago and is especially interested in mission work 
therein. 
Miss Dorotny J. Curtis, B. A., is a member of the English Baptist Mission, located 
in Sanyuan, Shensi. She arrived in China in 1917. 


Miss Emma Horninc, B.A., is a member of the Church of the Brethren Mission, 
located in Liaochow, Sha. She arrived in China in 1908. 


Miss Nettie MABELLE SENGeER, A.B., B.D., is a member of the Church of wa Breth- 
ren Mission. She has been in China twenty-one years. She has been engaged in 
evangelistic work in and around Liaochow, Sha. 


Rev. Henry Payne is a member of the English Baptist Mission. He arrived ia 
China in 1905. He is located in Tsinan, Shantung. 


Dr. Joun C. Fercuson was the first president of Nanking Rabversity: For some 
time he was president of Nanyang University, Shanghai. For many years he was 
advisor to the Chinese Government. He is the author of several books on China. 

Rev. Davin C. GraHam, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., is a member of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. He arrived in China in 1911. He is located in Suifu 
Szechuan. He has done considerable research work in West China. 

Rev. Avex. R. Mackenzir, M.A., B.D., was a member of the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission. He arrived in Manchuria in 1907. He worked. in the Liao-Hai 
—— ne Hingking districts. (See obituary notice, CHINESE Recorper, June, 1923 
page 
_ Rev. T. W. Doucias James, M.A., is a member of the English Presbyterian Mission 
He arrived in China in 1910. He is located at Chaochow, Tung. 


| Mrs. C. W. QuENTIN is a member of the United Church of Canada. She arrived 
in China in 1898. 
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